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Carter’ s Little Liver Pills 
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Liverish ? 

I think so. 

Drowsy ? 

‘Very often. 

Back ache ? 

Yes, between the shoulders, 


Tongue ? 
Coated and rather yellow. 


Mouth ? 
“ Tastes bad in the morning. 
- ‘Appetite ? 
Haven't got any. 


Carter’s Little Liver Pills 


Billous ? 
Horribly. Look at my sallow skin. 


H’m. CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
PILLS. Two or three to begin 
with, then one every night for a 
week. 

What will that do? 

Clear away the whole trouble, 


After a week’s misery and purging ? 
Not a bit of it. Cure you first dose. 


Why the other doses then ? 
To make you keep cured. 


Ever have it again? 
Not if you are careful. 


What does “ careful” mean ? 

Watch your health, and take a 
CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
PILL now and then, when you 
need it. 

The fee? 

No fee. CARTER’S LITTLE 
LIVER PILLS, Shilling and three 
halfpence at the Chemist's. But 
make sure they ARE Carter's. 
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THE ‘CUPID AND QUIY 
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 yv the tapaway coustey-whare story folk dvell, 
"in the beaut fal sinshing weather 


I think ’twould be:pleasant to wander, my belle— 
"Of course, I: mean-wander. together. 
A demure little inn we should meet on the road, 
By the side of.a gay little river; 
And where'd be the harm if we made our abode 
At the sign of the “ Cupid and Quiver” ? 


Young couples would saunter along in the shades, 
‘While blithely.the alae omens above them, 
And woe-begone gallants:and weariful maids 
Would ‘find some nice person to love them. 
Grim. Clotho would wear such a holiday look, 
We should ‘find it. not‘ hard to forgive her, 
For Fate is.a brs ee waving her crook 
At the sign of the “ Cupid and Quiver ian 


A sweet, idle day-dream, I wish it were true; 
I- wish that the year were ‘all summer, 
And that Time were a maiden as pretty as you, 
Instead of a toothless old mummer. 
My fancies grow cold as the year onward flies, 
And the Gi winter winds make them shiver ; 
But they ‘re warmed and rejoiced when they see in 
your eyes 
The dear sign of the “ Cupid and Quiver ”. 
® 
* SHARP ENOUGH TO TAKE THE HINT: 
. A Goon story of Lord Rothschild is being told, and it 
-- deserves to be recorded. 
a. young man once came to him with letters of intro- 
duction, which stated that he was thrown entirely upon 
-his own. resources through the death of his father, a 
-- much-respected man, who died from grief on account of 
. his bankruptcy. 
- ° It-was further. stated that the youn 


man was ve 


clever and smart, and Lord’ Rothschild was :isked if he. 


could d> something for:him. 0-20) 2.2. ee 

«The millionaire took him by the arm and marched 
“him through the City and past the Stock Exchange, 
_-introdacing ‘him ‘to. several. well-known brokers on the 
“way, and then bade:him farewell. - 

” “But,” said the: young man, who expected great things, 
“are you not: going to do something for me? * 

aes My dear fellow, if you are as clever as I am told you 
: are, -you will know what to do yourself.” 
_ ‘The young man was smart enough to take the hint, 
- and,-by the prestige his apparent friendship with Lord 

Rothschild ‘gave vim, obtained unlimited credit. He 
» goon made headway, and is now one of the most successful 

brokers on the Exchange. 


THE QUEEN’S STABLE, 


Ir is built round a quadrangle, on the left side of 
which is the harness room, a lofty apartment fitted with 
- high glass cases, in which the gorgeous. trappings are 
- preserved from damp and dust. There are eight sets of 
“ gtate harness in: red mordécco, which means outfits for 
- forty-eight horses. They are mounted in hand-cut 
_ Copper covered with. gold. : 
'Mhere are: also’ black harnesses of many designs 
mounted in hand-cut copper ornamented with designs 
of St. George ‘and the ‘Dragon. In another chamber 
-are the forty sets of plain-harness used. on..semi-state 
“@ocasions. ‘There ‘are three kinds of horses in the 
stables—cream,. bay and black. ; 
he) blacks. are- used: by the Prince of Wales for 
levées, and: by the Princees when she holds a drawing- 
: room for the 
-. There ‘are thirty-two bays. 
Hanoverian breed, and are preferred by the Queen, four 
“Or eight: being used ‘for the state Roach. The Queen’s 
fae “was. made in Dublin, and is a marvel of 
“~ The Gastivs state coachman is named Edward Millar, 
~ and has held his post for Siirtyaie veers. The supreme 
control of the stable rests with the ster of the Horse, 
while the management-of the mews is in the hands of 
“Mr. -Nicholas,. who. was formerly a lieutenant in the 
army, and who has a force of sixty men under him. 
i+ “Ql rights reserved.) 
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et Eee many windows did you say were broken?” 

“Four.” 

“And how many stones did you find inside?” 

“ Se gl 

“ But how can you charge five boys with breaking four 
windows with three stones P.” 7 ‘ 

Given boys, stones, and windows, almost anythin 
might happen, but the query puzzled the policeman an 
the boys got off. 

—___—_»- §-——___. 


HOW NATURE MAKES SILVER. 


THRE process by which Nature forms her silver mines 
is very interesting. It must be remembered that the 
earth’s crust is full of water, which percolates every- 
where through the rocks, making solutions of elements 
obtained from them. These solutions take up small 
se of precious metal which they find here and 
there. 

Sometimes the solutions in questign are hot, the water 
having got so far down as to set. boiling by the in- 
ternal heat of the glote. Then they rush upwards, 
picking up the bits of ‘metul as they go. Naturally, heat 
assists the performance of this operation. 

Now and. then the- streams thus formed, perpetually 
bales hither and thither below the ground, pass 
depoatt their lodes of silver. This is kept up for a great 
a of time—perhaps thousands of years—until the 
pocket is filled up. 

Crannies pine pot d the stony mass in every direction 
may become filled with the precious metal, or occasion- 


ally a chamljer may be stored: full of. it, as.if a: million: 


hands were’ fetching ‘the treasyres from‘all sides, and 


‘hiding away a mine for some hicky prospector to dis- | 


cover in unother age. 
rf  -—___—_—_ 


THE PICKPOCKET’S SKILL, 


“ THERE is no-class of artists,” said a renowned thief 
to P.W., “who in their calling are as dexterous as pick- 
pops This is due to a double incentive. Not only 

loes your pickpocket find a bait for effort and exertion 
in success, but has the added spur of a fear of failure. 
Success means as much to a pickpocket as to any mun, 
and failure means a t deal more. 

“ A vocation in which the slightest slip means a loss 
of liberty, and perhaps of life, will ever be apt to have a 
degree of expertness in its followers not present in more 
reputable and safer avenues of trade. 

* Pickpockets, like poets and other people, are born, 
not made. Their nerves must be iron and yet as sensi- 
tive as instinct. Their hands must be us complete in 
make-up and accomplishment as Hermamn's, the 
magician, and strong as steel while light as down. Out 
of the vast army of humanity who are soldiers of the 
shadows only one-fourth of one per cent. can or do 
become pickpockets. 

“ These form the nobility of thieves, and are reverenced 
by the burglar as of a higher class than they.. The practice 
ob a Leap tone while not‘really at work is as constant 
as that of some famed professor of the violin or harp. 
He keeps with the profession. No sooner does 
some‘jeweller invent a new fastening for diamond pins 
or studs, than these. mem of. finest touch devise the 
motion which evades its purpose. 

“The chief object of a pickpocket, after certainty, is 
spond: . He cannot dally with his victim by the hour. 

at he does is to be over in a flash. Speaking of pins 
and studs, there has never been a fastening so complex 
but the expert thieves could defeat it in a motion. 
They do in their business as fine work as any Hindoo, 
and the thief himself could not analyse or explain its 
detail. - His powers of ‘execution have gone far beyond 
his powers of reception or relation. 

“A pickpocket consults his own nervous condition 
constantly. No fine lady ever has such a time with her 
nerves as this aristocrat of the outlaws. If he does not 
feel right be won't ‘work.’” 
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ENTERED AT, 
-Statiovers’ Hair, 


[Pricze-Oxe Penny. 


HIS -YEARLY WIFE. 


Uniqus CEREMONIES OBSERVED BY THE RULER OF 
TURKEY. 


THE Sultan, who has come befure the publie in such 
an unenviable manner of late, need not be lonely while 
hiding in his palace. oe: 

The law of Turkey forces hin to take a new wife every 
year. This law is about one hundred and seventy years 
old, dating from the time of the Sultun Selim, who, 
wishful to abolish polygamy, had but one wife; but the 
high dignitaries of Turkey decided that the ancient laws 
should be maintained. 

On the Prophet’s birthday, beginning at sunset and 
lasting till sunrise, a holiday is kept, on the 18th of 
Ramazan, a national and religious feast, and it is at this 
time that the selection of a maiden, out of the one 
hundred and one who have entered the lists, is made. 

The officials, who have the matter in charge, rarely 
allow any of the poorer classes to compete, und, accept- 
ing bribes, preseuts, and promises of diplomatic aid, 
gather the young girls together and give them instruc- 
tions regarding dress and the etiquette of the occasion. 

The dress consists of a large white linen sheet 
thrown over the shoulders in Romau fashion, sandals 
on the feet, hair hanging loosely, and no gemis or orna- 
ments, . 

On the important night the Sultan mouuts a fine 
horse and is accompanied by all of the palace Ministers 
of State, Pashas, and: Aides-de-Camp in their gala 
uniforms representing all the States over which the 
Sultan wields his sceptre. Military bands make loud 
and wild music, and the hundreds and hundreds of 
soldiers which line the streets, carry on their bayoneta 
ie lanterns to illuminate the procession of their 
ruler. 

At length the Sultan arrives at the Suliemanich 
Mosque overlooking the Golden Horn, and is conducted 
to the holy carpet or prayer rug. Here he stands while 
a sermon is ‘preached to, him, und then. he goes to the 
great square.’ This is crowded with many persons of dis- 
tinction; and in the ceutre'is placed‘a pavilion of scarlet 
velvet, richly embroidered and decorated with the 
Sultan's monogram, thé official emblem of Turkey. 
These draperies are fcstooned upon silver poles, and 
within them now are seen the high priest and the heir 
to the throne. Around this stand the one hundred and 
one maidens attired in the white toga, each holding a 
towel in her hand, and making a complete circle about 
the Sultan. 

A prayer is made, the heir approaches his father, and, 
kneeling, offers him two pigeons. The Sultan, kneeling 
also, takes a knife from his belt, invokes the aid of the 
Prophet in the selection of a new wife, sacrifices, rises, 
washes his hands, in a golden basin held by the priest, 
and dries them upon the towel of the young girl be 
selects. 
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Cuara: “Why, Tony, do you have that candle up * 


there P” 

Tony: “ Well, the electric light is, they say, equal to 
sixteen candles, but you have no idea what a difference 
the seventeenth makes.” 
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Wait: “ Now, if I understand correctly, the first 
principle of Socialism is to divide with your brother 
man.” 


Potts: ‘Then you don't understand it correctly. The 
first:principle of Socialism is to make your brother man 
divide with you.” 

— 

“You should never point, Johnnie,” said Mrs, Brown 
as they left the shop; “it is very rude.” 

“ But what are oe going to do, ma, when you don’t 
know the name of the thing you want to see?” 

“ Why, let the man show you everything in the shop 
till he comes to the right one.” 

——_—~- 

MacisTRaTE (to women charged with drunkenness) 
«You must pay 5s. each.” 

Prisoner : “ Sure, then, I’ve but 2s.,and my companior 
1s, in the world.” 

istrate: “Then you must go to prison. If you 
hadn t intoxicated with your money you'd have 
enough to pay the fine.” 
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 SThma@ is not the least: hazardous corner “of the ‘ocean 
which the North’ Atlantic liners have to ‘cross in ‘their 


voyages to.and from Quebec.. At certain seasons of the 
year the track bristles with dangers, | Outlying from the 
American coast is the vast shoal known as the Great 
Bank ‘of ‘NewfoundJand—a veritable. death-trap for 
vessels of all kinds. - Stretching for hundreds: of miles, 
shrouded for the most. part in-impenetrable fog, it has 
been the: scene ‘of’ innumerable: disasters. This misty 
and mournful waste will have a:heavy. roll: to account 
for on the day the sea gives up‘ita derd. Sailors call it 
“The graveyard of the Atlantic.” 

To the north of this bank, sweeping up from the tropics, 


. the waters-of the Gulf Stream strike the. icy currents 


which flow from the’Arctic regions.. .A tempestuous sea, 


sudden. storms,*and dense: fogs result ‘from this en- 


counter... Here,’ too, the great ‘spectral-like icebergs: 


come sailing out of the frozen north in ‘their. cold ‘and 
stately splendour... Navigators ‘have to 


darkness of a stormy: night, right in the track of the ship. 

_At the time’that. the extraordinary occurrence I am 
about to relate took. place, I was first officer on board 
the Halifax, of the Anchor line. She was not exactly 
what you would call o “greyhound,” but a fine, steady 
boat in.a rough sea for all that. I never sailed in a 
more ‘comfortable ship; you weren't squeezed into a 

decks, where: you had ‘hardly 
‘room to:turn round; there was ample accommodation 
. for passengers and crew alike. 

Captain Hallowes, the commander, though a younger 
man than myself, had not got his:ship through any 
favouritism. or. extraordinary run of good lick. He 
deserved it; that was about.the way the matter stood. 

. He:bandled his vessel at all times. with skill and judg- 


ment;. in any sudden em cy he knew éxactly what |. 
5 + ; He fi Scaikidlerkte’ pith 


‘to do—and how to do it.”: 
his officere—thought' nothing of taking a lon; night 
watch himself if one of us happened to be on the sick 
 list+-and he lost nothing by it, too. I don’t believe 
there was.a:‘man in his ship, from myself downwards, 
roe ie pea hare gone through fire and water at his 

i E 

~ On ‘this particular voyage we were outward bound 
from Glasgow, with a- pretty full ‘ship considering the 
time of year. We came in for-rather boisterous weather 


* ‘from the start, and lost two of our hands in ‘a gale off 


‘the north-west coast of Ireland. 

After that it moderated a little as we stood out into 
the Atlantic; but still, it'was blowing pretty fresh for 
the best part of a week, ‘and, to judge by their washy 
Moos, the passengers hadn't a particularly lively time 

One night, when we were within three days or so of 
the Ammerican coast, I relieved the second officer on the 
bridge shortly. before midnight. As he 


There ‘was. a sti 


It was one of. the 


“No, sir. a 
It struck me ke. appeared a bit uneasy, but this ma 
have been pure imagination‘on my part. | reeently. be 


, Onee or -twice, with gir Pt sage dt the steamer | 


through the cordage’ aloft, . while 
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A charming photograph, 


‘properly, for I have actually known one 


Fe @ to keep ‘a sharp | 
,.--*" look-out for these dreaded wanderers ; they. never know: | 
> when ‘one will: loom ‘through a. mist,. or through the 


ve me the 


~nor’-wester: blowing, a, ‘heavy, | 
spray flying over:the ship.. 


roared down. our funnels, and whistled ; ae 
the i | horror through’ me!- I shuddered like a man in mortal 
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On‘ the hinderpart of the bridge, where it jutted out 
towards the funnels, the steam steering- was p! 


I.stepped back to take a look at‘ the compass and see: 
that the man at the. wheel was attending to his duty. 


these fellows 
to drop off asleep at his post .even when it.was blowing 


alf a ‘gale. ‘The helmsman: 
was. bright enough, . how-. 
e 


ever; t binnacle ‘light 
struck full upon his: hard, 
s grimy face, and I saw: he 
ape ocd was complacentl 
eke me bis plug of tobacco, . his. 
Peyy rg, y thoughts far away, in Glas- 
Sa x gow, no doubt. 

‘al AsI returned to my station 


i 
4 


% Son the bridge, I glanced 


across at the motionless 


lazy roll of the ship, the swinging lights, and the inces- 
sant roar and crash of the billows ss they smote against 
our side, appeared to lull me into a sort of half-dreamy 


state, which I guve way to more readily as it seemed to. 


be all clear ahead. : , 
_I fell to thinking of home, “My. thoughts wandered 
back over the tumbling ‘waste of waters behind us—back 
to that snug little cottage on the banks of the Clyde, 
the brightest spot on the face of this earth for me. I 
thought of my four little ones; I thought of my wife. 
If, it was Moning like this on the Olydé, she, poor 
woman, was probably lying awake, and wondering what 
sort of a night we had at sea. 
Suddenly, .a sharp; ‘sta 


‘cry from the captain 


brought my thoughts hack witha rush to the ship, and | 


‘the possibility of our being threatened by some unex- 
pected and impending danger. 

“Port !—Hard a-port!” I heard Captain Hallowes 
shout in a way that almost made me look for a sudden 
and appalling crash at any moment. I saw him clutch 
the dodger with both hands and lean out over the 
bridge rails, as if ‘striving to avert the danger, what- 
ever it-was, by sheer force:of will. 

I took a stride or two.in his direction; the. ship gave 
a. heavy roll, and I went lurching across the ieitige to 
his side. Then, as I looked out.through the storm and 
blinding spray, I eaw a great,. white, shadowy. mass 
ing close down upon our starboard quarter. 
iceberg! 

I heard the rapid whir of the wheel as the helmsman 
sent it spinning round; J the rudder chains 
rattlin nd 
berg!” from the deck hands. But I paid little heed ‘to. 
all this; the one thought which held'me in an agony of 
suspense was—would we clear it? 8.0 Tee 

ur fate—the fate of over eight hundred soule— 
seemed to tremble inthe balance. On came the mighty 
berg, rocking ‘in its ‘billowy bed, the’ waters’ swirli 


It was an 


and tossing and raging around it like a pack of hungry ' 
I 


wrclee eemeiliny. bone leviathan of the forest.’ I tell 
‘you the sight of ‘it was-enough to strike terror to ‘the 
stoutest. heart, and make a°man fry to remember his 
prayers, if he had ever learned them. 

It seemed to me the best part of an hour before the 
steamer's bows began to drop away, and we. sheered off 
from the white monster. ‘Still, it was a close shave— 
one of the closest I ever remember in the three-and- 
twenty years I have been at sea. It-was.a sort of touch- 
and-go with Death, and I don’t believe there was a man 
on deck that night who didn’t feel sobered by it. 

As we tore past the berg—so near that, I could almost 
have tossed.a biscuit on to it—our lights pean te play 
upon its crystal) slopes, and glisten on each glassy spur. 
It was a grand, but-an awe-inspiring sight. Flat atthe 
base, the great céntral spur shot up into the inky 
heavens,a gradual shade . 
creeping around it until 
it was lost. in the black- 
ness above. 
Ot fen 


— At the foot of the spur, on a smooth patch of ice, four.| The 
human forms were huddled — 


. But there was 
upright, with his: 


another; a man was standing 


the first of a series of art studies, will be given away with HOME NOTES dated January sth, 


chewing - 


Evi- 


looming through the blackness of the night, and sweep-. 


and straining, and the startled cry of “ Ice-. 
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back to the icy Colaninny his ‘arm entwined round a pro- 


laced. | jecting crag, and his head thrown slightly back. 


’,-For-one passing second. the green gleam from our 
starboard alde-light struck full upon his face, making it 
appear so ghastly, so unearthly, that we two'men on the 
-bridge gave a‘simultaneous cry of horror. As we tore 
by I (fought I saw him move his arm, in a feebls 
attempt to wave. it to us. Then we shot ahead, and 
the ice sailed.off into the darkness. 

But,-as it faded away out of sight, a cry came from 
that mountain of ice, the like of which I bad never 
heard before—and I pray Heaven I may never hear any- 
thing like it again! It was a long, despairing, heart- 
| rending wail; beginning in a sort of low moan, it gradu- 

ally rose into a piercing shriek that floated out on the 
storm, and. was Peard all over the ship. 

It seemed to freeze the very blood in our veins. No 
words of mine can give you the faintest conception of 
what that unearthly yell was like. It surpassed 
imagination. And, as it died away into a lingering 
‘groan, it-left: Captain. Hallowes and myself standing 
') there.on'the bridge with white, horror-stricker. faces. 
“Fora full minute or so neither of us dared'to inove, 
‘|' that awful shriex seemed ringing in our ears still. We 
| were like men staggered bya shock; an overpowering 
| sense of the ‘mysterious—the supernatural, I might 

almost Aeaas us..spellbound. We listened with 
well-nigh painful intentness for a repetition of the cry, 
but the winds and waves had it all their own way now. 

The iceberg had disappeared. Horrified at the 
theught of those five unfortunate wretches being borne 
away helplessly through the stormy night, and con- 
demned to wander about the ocean upon what would 
prove-to them. sooner or later a floating tomb, I got 
close up to the captain and looked at him earnestly. 

“Phere were men on that berg, sir,” I said, wondering 
why he had not stopped the ship. 

© gave me a strange sort of look that I couldn't 
well understand, and seemed to hesitate for a moment. 
Then without a word he reached over to the engine- 
room signal, rung up the engineer on duty, and tele. 
graphed the order “ Full speed astern!” He was going 
to back down in the direction the berg had taken, hoping 
to fall in with it again. 
’ The engines. were quickly reversed ; the powerful screw 
lashed the water astern, churning it into a white flood 
that came seething around the ship. It was some 
arpa: pica Rsg steamer ‘/- the ane ‘ee ie had 

way on; ay rae er slackened, unti! 
on lay tumbling about like a ica the heaving 
waters. 

We -began to back slowly away from the spot. Two 
of the crew were posted in the stern, with orders to keep 
.@ sharp lookout. Captain: Hallowes kept: our steam 
whistle booming, to announce our vicinity to the un- 
fortunate castaways, and cheer them -with the thought 
that we would stand by at all hazards until the morning. 
We each got hold of a night-glass, and searched throug 
the black void about us for the shadowy whiteness of 
the berg. We could . 
discover no trace of 


it; it was ie ge 
~All that a, ht we --. 
stood . on. ‘the bridge, 
heedless of the biti 
cold.or the showers 
spray that paured-over 
a Hither and thither 
e. steamer. j 
now. lying dies : 
at the mercy ofthe // 
waves, with the steam J: 
hissing from her? // 
valves and her lights ¢ Yes 
rocking upon the 7/7 
paige tara waters ; 
now forging slow) 

, oF backing 
down with the wind— 
in which direction we concluded the iceberg had becn 
driven. 

When at last the cold grey light of dawn began to 
steal over the stormy, white-flecked sea, we pulled our- 
selves together in readiness for a discovery, expecting 
to catch sight of the.towering white maas somewhere on 
the horizon. As the dark shades of night were dis- 

lied, and’ the.sun. shot out its: first fiery-red ray over 

16. tos waters, we swept the wide expanse of ocean 
with our It was in vain; we were alone on the 


troubled:deep.:. - 
__ ‘The berg must have toppled over during the night,” 
[ead C: lowes as he Jowered his glass. “ Poor 


| fellows! I-wish we could have got them off in time.” 

Then, as he looked. at me, he must have noticed that I 
was ‘stiff and artipbes wiih eps ne added a hie 
considerate way: “You tter go down and tell the 
| steward to get you a cup of boiling hot.coffee.” 

As I clambered off the bridge I heard him give the 
course to the helmsman, and the steamer forged ahead 
once ‘more towards the American coast. t the 
peg gulped it down, and tumbled straight into my 
“It was late in the afternoon when I came on deck 


| bere ef susakan afr batts oopch op belo ai 
"greater part of a They were. loo 
‘ ; \ 
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the'deck, la 
laying pranks on one another with the keen enjoyment ned. to j i f 
Pr cakes Boye jak eet free fac an, hou’ romp. joym pe: fall upon a dark object tucked into a cleft o 


the berg, within a few.feet of the spot. where the man 


It was strange. but even jin, the midst of thie lively | was standing. 

gcene a. depressin: 

sense oh aes ages 

horror clung to me. Heavens! the first thing that met my gaze was the gleam 

The face of that ‘ ofa hungry eye! . —_ ‘ 

man on The next second I had the bundle out on the ledge. 

with the ghastly I whipped off a sha bearskin, a tattered blanket, 

green light shining and the remnant of u boat sail; and there, in the centre, 
it, haunted me was a child!—a poor half-famizhed little fellow, much 


wherever I turned. 
I could recall his 
features distinctly ; 
and. if I happened 
to look out over the 
sea, his tall, gaunt, 


about the sume age I should say as my own five-year-old 
lad at home. 

_. There he lay, the living among the dead. I tell ycu 
it went to my ‘heart to eee him sucking ravenously at 
a junk of frozen meat, clutched tightly in his stiffened 


igid figure seemed 
Ce ee st 

3 Is toc alittle group | 
of paaeeset wi appealed to me about - 
‘gome nautical ‘question’ they: were discussing, Captain 
Hal)lowes went: by and ascended the bridge. He hadn't 
been there very long when a cry from the man in the 
bows: attracted ai my attention. [I heard him shout: 

“ Toeberg on the starboard bow, sir!” 

Inan instant there was a buzz of excitement on deck, 
camp-stools and deck-chairs were abandoned, and a 
general rush made for the ship's side. I s myself 
into the shrouds, and scanned the horizon with eager 
eyes. Away to the north-west, rising out of the water, 
like a great white phantom, I saw the berg. The 
slanting rays. of the sun glistened and sparkled upon 
ite glossy surface, tinted it in parts with lurid red, and 

the tip of each crag burn with a strong, dazzling 
light. In the hollows, and around its bisg, the faintest 
tinge of blue lurked. ciel 
e surpassing grandeur of the spectacle drew a cr 
of awed cdmiration from the thon that Tined 
the ship’s side. In general cattins the Fe bore a 
strong resemblance to the one we had seen the night 
before; but lying there in the distance it seemed so 
unreal, so visionary, that I was almost induced to 
it as a ghostly counterpart of the otber. 
in the ordinary course we would have passed about 
five miles to the south. It was, therefore, with some 
ea! that I heard Captain Hallowes give an order, 
and found the steamer's bows eninging round until we 
were heading almost straight for the mountain of ice. 
I glanced up at the bridge, and my eyes met those of 


the captain. There was a look in his face which posi- 
tively startled me. 

He beckoned to me. I sprang down from my perch, 
hurried along the deck, and was soon standing beside 


him. He made no remark, but just handed me his 


glass. 
“Look!” he said, pointing away towards the iceberg. 
I brought the glass to bear upon it. For the first 
second or two ite sparklin pene quite dazzled me, 
and then Hedvens!—I staggered back as if someone 
chad dealt me a stunning blow... At .the foot of the 
- towering column that rose from the centre of the berg, a 
man was standing, erect and rigid, and there were four 
other forms stretehed mpm the ice at his feet! 
ing back-against the bridge rails, I stood and 
etared at Captain Hallowes in a kind of horrified 


etupor, ‘ 
“Swing out one Oe” a ny wae it eyes 
: upon. the . en he a : “You 
had better go offand see if any of those men are alive.” 


I hastened to obey, but it was with a sort of shrink- 
ing dread, a vague foreshadowing of disaster, tbat I set 
about the task. We steamed up to within a mile or so 
of the spot; then the engines were stopped, a boat 
0 and we pulled away towards the ge mgr 

As we drew near it, I stood up in the stern, and 
hailed the man at the foot of the spur. He neither 
answered nor moved; staring fixedly out to sea, he 
opyensed wholly unconscious of our presence. I ran 

boat in under the ledge upon which he was 
standing, and, with the aid of a boot-hook, suc- 
ceeded in clambering up to his side. 

One glance at his rigid features, his sunken cheeks, 
and the glazed eyes, with their horrible stony stare, was 
enough to reveal the ghastly truth. He was dead !— 
frozen there in a life-like attitude, after suffering the 
extremities of hunger and cold, no doubt. I turned 
hastily to the others; but they, too, were stiffened 


cores 

The white hair and pink eyes of three proclaimed 
them to be‘Albinos the fourth was a ee Poor fellows! 
It.almost seemed as if despair had taken hold of them 
from the. first. ‘They. looked like men who had a 
made up their minds that some such fate as this woul 
overtake them ; and when it came, they submitted almost 
without a struggle. 

Far different was it with that other; he had died hard, 
macy rate. For days he must have stood there and 
* looked death in the face, undaunted by ita terrors, fight- 

ing against it to the last. And as I gazed upon his 
. stern-set features, it was difficult to believe that he had 
not come off the victor. I could not bring myeelf tola; 
a hand on him, it seemed as if it only needed a touc 
ote ee eae by this tim d I 
was rapi i is time, an 
- thought it best to Get tack to the Ship before darkness 
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fingers. He looked up 
prepared to make a fight for the precious morsel, poor 
ittle 


one that I ha 


at me half-defiantly, as if quite 


chap. 
I glanced from his pinched features to the face of the 


dead man standing near, and was struck by the resem- 
blatice. Unmistakably they were father andson. And 
through all their cruel sufferings 
kept watch there like a grim sentinel, bravin 
braving storm and cold, so that if possible 


the father had 
hunger, 
pravin is child's 
life might be peered. It was a touching sight, and 
little fancy to dwell upon, you may be 

sure. 

I covered the boy up again, took him in my arms, and 
sprang down into the boat. When we got alongside the 
steamer, a long line of eager faces peered down upon us 
torongh the gloom. 

“What have you got there?" shouted Captain 
Hallowes from the bridge. 

*\A child, sir!” I replied eagerly. 

- A thrill of excitement 
ran through the crowd on 
deck. As I clambered up 
the side, with the lad in 
my arms, it was as much 


as I could do to force my way through the 
questioning throng that swarmed about 
‘ me. The doctor of the ship quickly came 
to my relief, however, and I was not sorry to hand 
over the child to his care. 

The little fellow had a sharp tussle with death, they 
told me afterwards. But thanks to careful nursing 
and plenty of ronrishment, he mensset to give Davy 
Jones'the slip. "The passe displayed. the utmost 
‘solicitude for his future welfare, more than one of them 
expressing a desire to adopt him, but Captain Hallowes 
would not hear of it. . 

Before leaving the vessel they handed the captain a 
substantial puree, which they had subscribed among 
themselves for the boy’s use. f‘ 

On our return voyage we took the lad back with us 
to Glasgow. Though, pertape, I ought not to give 
away & secret, I may remark that Captain Hallowes is 
having him educated at his own expense. At times, 
when I am alone on the bridge at night, I often fall to 
thinking of the boy, and the stran mystery which 
will ever surround his childhood. at destiny awaits 
him? What part is he doomed to play in this great 
world of oursP Who knows? . 

That is my story. Make what you can of it; for 
myeelf, I will not venture to ut, forward a word of 
explanation. How long that terg continued to roam 
over the ocean with its crew of five dead men—one of 
them standing as if on watch—it is impossible to say. 
Perhape it drifted about until the following summer, 
or perhaps some other ship fell in with it, and com- 
mitted the bodies to the deep. 

+. 
“But this portrait of Mr. Bulger is a good 
deal more than life size.’ : ae 

‘Artist: “1 know it. That is the size he thinks he is. 
a to 


MixeE (going down a ladder): “Hould on, Pat. 
Don’t tl come on the ladder till Oi’m down. It’s ould 
and cracked.” ; 

Pat (getting on): “ Arrah, be aisy. | It would sarve 
th’ boss right to have to buy a new one. 


rt 


Tye inhabitants of a certain town in West Africa are 
so proud of being British subjects that they are often 
led to declare: “I be no black man; I be white man! 

This, and the pomposity common to the negro, once 
induced one of them, during an altercation with a French- 

xclaim : 
mab, *member Waterloo,eh! You ’member how 
we flog you? An’, suppose you no mind, we go flog you 
again too!” 


VISITOR: 


hing, chatting, and acacia: some of them | set in. I was turning ayay sadly, when my eyes hap. |; PEOPLE TAKE TOO MANY DRUGS. 


“THE primary cause of so numny cases of influenza in 


It looked to me like a heap of skins. this and other countries,” said the examining physician 
Why had they been stowed away in there, I wondered? | of one of the large life insurance companies in the 
I went up, lifted a corner, and peered underncatb. Good . Metropolis, “is the almost universal habit of drug 


taking, from the milder tonics to patent medicines. 
Whenever the average man and woman feel depressed or 
slightly ill they resurt at once to some medicine more or 
less strong. 

“If they would try to find out the cause of the trouble 
and seek to obviate it by regulating their mode of living, 
the general health of the community would be better. 
The drug habit tends continually to lower the tone of 


, the system. The more it is indulged in the more 
| eye becomes the necessity of continuing the down- 


lull course. The majority of persons do not look beyond 
the fact that they seem to feel better after the use of a 
stimulating drug or patent medicire. 

“This feeling comes from the benumbing action of 
the drug, because it has no uplifting power, With the 
system in such a weakened state the microbes of the 
disease find excellent ground to grow. When attacked 
the patient lacks recuperative power, and the result is 
generally fatal.” 


———— 
LONDON’S WOMAN RIDING= 
MASTE 


Lonpon has a woman riding-master, a lady who 
insists, notwithstanding the trasitional supremacy of 
the English woman's horsemanship, that you rarely see 
an Englishwoman sitting gracefully and firmly in her 
saddle, and that French women are really the more 
graceful equestriennes. 

This lady teaches in a modest Loyish costume without 
a skirt, and takes a five-foot gate on her lively charger 
without holding her reins at all. Her theory is that 
a riding-master cannot teach a woman to sit well on a 
side-saddle because he doesn't know how to himeelf except 
theoretically. She is taught to rely first and foremost 
on her reins, when it is not her reins at all that save her 
when her horse shies or falls. 

The reins should never be given to the pupil at all 
until she is perfectly secure in her seat, and fan learned 
that it is the grip on the crutches of the saddle by the 
muscles of the knees and ankles that gives her the firm 
seat. The reins are simply to guide the horse. The 
stirrup should le shortened until the knee presses firmly 
against the pommel. 

It is to teach the position of the legs that the instruc- 
tress rides in the boy's dress, and when a woman learns 
the use of these members properly, her seat is more 
natural, more graceful, and more secure than if she rode 
astride. This lady riding-master is a daring rider, 
accepting most vicious mounts with fearlessness, and 
stopping short of nothing, not even a zebra, in her 
experiments. 

On one occasion when they brought her a wild zebra 
from the menagerie in a cage, she tamed the creature in 
two lessons so that he was sufficiently subdued to stand 
with her on his back, while the pair were photographed. 


a la eae 
RECKLESS DISCIPLINE OF A 
SOLDIER. 


At Sebastopol, during the siege, a Captain Samoiloff, 
desiring some wine, ordered an officer to send a man 
after it. The man, a young soldier, took the money and 
started on the errand. Just then, however, a French 
battery had concentrated its fire upon the very ee 
where the young man must go outside the works. He 
stopped, and then turned back. 

“1 wouldn't go out there for the world!” he said. 

The officer, of course, reported the act of disobedience 
to the captain. The captain, in a rage, ordered the man 
into his presence, and demanded why he had not obeyed 
his captain's order. ; 

“J beg you to pardon me, captain, but I was terribly 
afraid.” 

“ Afraid!” cried the captain. “Afraid! 
soldier afraid. Wait a minute. I will drive the fear 
out of you. Come with me.” ; 

The captain led the way to the rampart, mounted it, 
and there, with the bullets raining round him, 

utting the man through some military exercises. e 
ookers-on in the fort held their breath. Ifa hat was 
put on a bayonet and lifted above the walls, the bullets 
came that way in an instant. 

Not,many seconds elapsed before a bullet struck the 
captain in the arm. He did not wince, but kept on with 
the drill, while the blood dripped down bis hand to the 


wall. 

Next a bullet went through the tail of the soldier's 
coat, and another through his knapsack. Then suddenly 
the firing ceased. ; 

The soldier begged for grace, and promised to go 
wherever he was sent. Still the captain continued his 
drill. When he thought the lesson bad been learned, or, 

haps, when his arm grew too painful, he dismissed 
the soldier, and went himself to the surgeon and had his 
wound dressed. 

The French explained afterwards that they ceased 
firing out of sheer astonishment at the sight of the two 
men exposing themselves so recklessly. 


good reading for one penny, every week. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
__ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


3808, Whet would be the Probable Effect of Legalising | 
Suicide? 

The first and most important fact to be considered is | 
that suicide could not be legalised unless popular | 
opinion demanded the change. This would make self. ' 

estruction not only lawful, but, from the social point 
of view, creditable under certain circumstances which 
society held to warrant. it. The results of such a 
change would probably be most disastrous, forthe * happy 
Gispatch” by means of drugs which destroy life 
painlessly would become the fashionable method of | 
shirking trouble and eae and of escaping heavy 
but legitimate obligations, and the social, domestic, and 
commercial effects of such a fashion would be calamitous 
beyond all calculation. Murders, too, would doubtless | 
become much more frequent and difficult of discovery, 
since the plea of suicide would be infinitely easier to 
maintain than it is now. 

2811. Which is the best Form of Study Looked at in the 

Light of Mental Gymnastics? 

Looking at the study as the mental counterpart of the 
gymnasium, and considering development to be the sole 
object in view, the question would be best answered by 
the too little studied subject of logic. The study of 

develops memory and imagination, but leaves 
reasoning power too much in abeyance. Mathematics 
develop reaeoning power and caleulation at the expense 
of the more generous qualities of the mind and incline it 
too much to formalism. Science develops observation, 
ing power, and memory, but leaves the faculty of 
and the development of imagination uncared 
for, for the so-called “scientific imagination ” would be 
better named scientific foresight. But logic leaves no 
‘faculty of the human mind untouched. Observation, 
reason, memory, language, and imagination are all 
brought actively into play by the skilful and accom- 
“plished student of logic, for logic in its highest develop- 
ment is the science at once of correct thinking, correct 
expression, and rational imagining, and hence ho other 
single subject can so completely meet the conditions of 
the question as it does. : 
2812. Which is Probably the most Ambitious Idea that 
has ever been Conceived ? 

That of inter-planetary communication. Theoreti- 
cally, there is no valid reason for not admitting this 
idea within the erg of possibility, even while grant- 

i ficulties are at present insuper- 

Still’ its realisation is only a matter of 
tly powerful means. Given these, and the mag- 
nificence, one might indeed almost say the majesty, 
of the idea becomes vividly apparent, for, first, the great 
question of the existence of other worlds than ours 
inhabited by races of kindred if not identical beings 
would be ught very near to its solution. The 
“human ‘race would become’ a séction of a vast famil 
whose dwelling-places would be scattered through 
infinity. Astronomy, grand as it is as a scieuce, 
would become immeasurably grander, for through its 
medium the worlds might be.enabled to exchange 
their thoughts across the fs of space. Every 
question that has occupied the attention of mankind 
would’ instantly assume a_ hitherto undreamed-of 
grandeur and importance, and humanity, seeing itself 
multiplied, as it were, to infinity, could not fail to be 
inspired by infinitely higher and nobler conceptions 

of ite purpose bere and its possible destinies hereafter. 
2813. Which ery’ Great Man has been Guilty of the 
Greatest Crimes? 

This deplorable distinction must be allotted to 
Napoleon the Great, for of his real greatness there can 
be no question, and yet most of his best known acts 

crimes against mankind. Of his social life we 
know but littlo for certain, but his behaviour to his faith- 
ful wife, Josephine, was the greatest crime a man can 


able. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here fronv our readers. 
Each reply must bear the writer's name and 
uddress. We shall rae the best reply to 
each question, and ehall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas a 
column. The same reader may send replies 
toany numb ¢ 
be marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must re us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the Pi gh is dated. Payment 
will only be e for replies published, 

8 on which replies are based must 


be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on pud- 
Hoation for every question received which 
deconsidered worthy of insertion. 
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er of queries. Envelopes should | 


commit against the laws of domestic life. His public 

conduct was evidently guided onlyjby thirst for power and 

glo y, and in all his acts he showed a total disregard 
or hepa life and suffering, and contempt for truth and 
just dealing. Every war undertaken and _ battle 
fought without duecause is a crime, and judged by this just 
standard, Napoleon must be found guilty of the greatest 
crimes the world has ever seen. The wars he waged onl, 

for lis own aggrandisement are too well-known to nee 

mention, but the invasion of Russia was the culminating 
act of his criminal life, and in this useless and wanton 

campaign his insatiable ambition cost France 460,000 

men, and the crime was made to appear blacker by the 

care he took of his own person, and by the horrible 
climax of blowing up the Beresina Bridge, and with it 
more than 5,000 of his faithful soldiers. 

231%. Is a Brake most Effective when it Completely 
ay the Rotation of the Wheel? If not, why 
not 

In the case of a carriage on a road it is most effective 
when it does not quite bring the wheel to a standstill, 
because more friction is brought to bear upon more 
points, and consequently the total retarding effect is 
greater. The friction acts along the whole applied sur- 
face of the brake, and also in succession over the whole 
tyre of the wheel. Further, the friction of the wheel- 
tyre with the ground is greater, and acts more generally, 
for when the wheel is quite stopped there is no friction 
on the brake, and only a small portion of the wheel-tyre 
touches the ground, and has a tendency to slide over it, 
especially if the ground is smooth or at all slippery. 
In the case of a train the conditions are somewhat 
different, for here we have enormous weight and many 
points of contact. Hence the absolute mODpaES of 
several of the wheels of an engine and train will brin 
it to a standstill more quickly than semi-stoppage o 
rotation, But, save in cases of necessity, this is bad 
ecdponry as the strain and wear and tear on machinery 
and rails is so enormous. 

2816. Which Royal Favourite has had the Greatest 
Influence on the History of this Country ? 

It is somewhat difficult to decide between George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Cardinal Wolsey, and Thomas 4 Becket, for 
each of these men had not merely a great hold wu 
their soverei during some parts of their toe ak 
had a remarkable influence on their times, and conse- 
quently on the history of this country. There is no 

oubt that much of the mischief that came to England 

through the conduct of Charles I. was due to the 
insidious influence of Buckingham. As for Marl- 
borough, he sent England to the front as a military 
power by his splendid victories, and it was main] 
through his influence that the war was precipitated. 
Thomas i Becket and Wolsey both had an indirect 
influence upon the progress of the Reformation in 
England, but as the initiator, so to speak, Becket 
may be said to have a claim to the first place. 
Before he became Archbishop of Canterbury he 
was boon companion to Henry I. After that 
he swung completely round, and refused to aid 
the King in checking the aggressive disposition of 
the clergy who claimed exemption from all secular juris- 
diction, however t their crimes. In fact, Becket set 
himeelf against the King so obstinately in this matter, 
that the effect was to cause Henry to secure the consent 
of the barons and bishops to a series of articles, sixteen 
in number, known as the Constitutions of Clarendon. By 
these the power and privileges of the ecclesiastics were 
much limited. By passing so many ecclesiastical ordin- 
ances in a national assembly composed of clergy and 
laity, Henry fully established the superiority of the 
legislative above all Papal decrees or spiritual canons, 
and gained a signal victory over the usurpations of the 
church. These Constitutions were calculated to establish 
the independency of England on the Papacy, and of the 
royal power on the clergy. Thus the very foundations 
of the Reformation were laid in England, and the 
power of Papacy on this country—with an occasional 
exception—began to be slowly, but surely, diminished, 
until finally the yoke of me was thrown off 
altogether, 


QUESTIONS. 


2841. Which great war has been most conspicuous 
for its lack of able commanders ? 


2842. When was the “power of knowledge” most 
strikingly illustrated in history ? 

2843. Which is the best example of injury to one part 
of the body causing pain to another P 


2844, Are there any animals that leap without using 
their legs P 


| 2845. How often in our history have great battles 
; been fought in the same place P 


| 2846. Why is it inadvisable to gather fruit in wet 
weather ? 


2847. Do we of the present day reap any direct advan- 


| tage from the Norman Conquest ? 


2848, Which absurd theory has kept its hold longest 
on the medical profession ? 


2849. Which animal is the most fastidious feeder P 


2850. Has the same woman ever married two kings of 
the same country in succession P 


—————— 
ee 


2815. To what Extent would it be Possible and Profitable 
to Cultivate our Sea-Bottoms? 


It would be possible to increase the already great and 
valuable harvest of the sea very greatly by a judicious 
extension of the system, already practised in a small and 

artly experimental scale, of hatching the ova of food 
Fakes in suitable apparatus, and depositing the fry, after 
they have reached a stage of growth at which they are 
practically safe from the numerous enemies which prey 
on them at immature stages, in parts of the sea fitted to 
become their habitat, but which either are one ie r 
in edible fish, or have been almost denuded of their 
former abundance by over fishing. Much success has 
already attended the efforts made in this direction, and 
when full scientific knowledge of the habits and food of 
thechief fishes useful for food purposes have been obtained 
by the different sets of investigations into the subject at 
present in progress it will no doubt be possible to direct 
efforts into the best channels, and ultimately to stock 
all our waters with abundant shoals of many kinds of 
fish brought from various parts of the world and 
acclimatised by careful treatment. Then, further, the 
great sums now spent on foreign shellfish for bait and 
on the “lordly oyster” may be saved by devoting the 
attention they deserve on our existing mussel and oyster 
beds, extending these and forming new and profitable 
ones, and similarly “cultivating” other kinds of shell- 
fish, besides crabs, lobsters, and so on. It used to be at 
one time thought that the harvest of the sea, capricious 
ond mysterious like the moods of the ocean itself, was 
beyond our control, but once the thick walls of 
prejudice and, indeed, ignorance, which have made 
the fishing population and business the most 
conservative—not to say superstitious—in the world, 
have been broken down, much profit will be 
obtained at present lost to the hardy toilers of the 
sea. 


2817. How are Church Bells Tuned? 


So difficult is it to get a bell that may be relied on to 
strike a uniformly correct note, that some authorities 
have said that there has never been a perfectly correct 
bell. The old system of tuning bells was to remove b: 
a hand-file pieces of metal from the base or sound boar 
of the bell. If it was required to flatten the tone of the 
bell, a small part of the metal was filed from the inside 
where it was thickest ; if it was required to sharpen the 
tone, a part was filed from the outer edge so as to 
decrease the diameter of the bell. This rough way of 
tuning bells has now been almost entirely su by 
an American machine which shears off any inequalities 
either in breadth or thickness from the sound-board of 
the bell. But a bell is still often prevented from giving 
the right note by a variety of wntercuratie influences, 
and the notes which the same bells give fluctuate con- 
siderably. 


2820. Which is the best Historical Example of Laughter 


out of Place? 
The laughter of the le of Tarentum, in B.c. 282: 
A Roman ambassador visited the city on business 


of critical importance, and in accordanee with ancient 
usage he went to the theatre, crowded with the populace 
ata festival. He was desired to enter on isa rete 
then and there, and he proceeded accordingly to address 
the people. But they only ridiculed his Greek, and 
finally, when a drunken buffoon ran up and defiled his 
white toga, the audience broke into uproarious laughter 
and applause. Portunius held up the sullied robe in 


the sight of all. “ Aye,” said he, “laugh on now; this 
robe of mine shall remain uncleansed till it is washed in 
good. An instance of ill-timed merriment, with oa 
wider issues, may be found in the revelry at the 
or viceroy of Babylon, on a certain night in the si 

century B.c. So reckless was the merriment, that even 
host, was entering the city by the bed of the Euphrates, 
which he had diverted, and the revellers knew not of 


your best blood”; and the threat was terribly made 
court of Labynetus (the Belshazzar of Rertgtats), k 
while it went on, Cyrus the Mede, with his invading 
his approach. 
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A VAGUE DESIRE, 


TueERE's something lacking in my life, 
A yearning undefined, \ 
Which in the change of calin and strife | 
Still haunts my trou)led mind. 1 


There is some vague, evasive good, 
A dream of something higher ; 
A longing, dimly understood, 
Yet breathing swect desire. 


| 


Can it be love ? Nay, nay, I think 
* I've tried that little game; 
But when I reached the fatal bvink 
I paused—and back I came. 


Can it be fame, or great success ? 
I fancy not, my boy; 

The rancour and the bitterness 
Would far outweigh the joy. 


Perhaps it’s that I’m growing old, 
And would be more content 

Had I a million, hard and cold, 
Put out at five per cent. 


or jo___ 
HOW. TO KEEP WARM. 


DEEP and forced respirations, says a physician, will 
keep the entire body in a glow in the coldest weather, 
no matter how thinly one may be clad. 

He was himself half frozen to death one night, and 
Legan taking deep breaths and keeping the air in his 
lungs as long as possible. The result was that he was 
thoroughly comfortable in a few minutes. 

The fleep respirations stimulate the blood current by 
direct muscular exertion, and cause the entire system to 
become pervaded with the rapidly generated heat. 


3 
THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


He: “A fellow I know bought a ring the other day, 
and he wants to get a woman’s opinion about it.” 

She: “A diamond ?” 

He: “Oh, yes. He bought it for the girl he is going 
to marry.” 

She: “I see. And you brought it for me to look atP” 

He: “Precisely. You see, he wanted to be sure it 
was all right.” 

She: “Sensible man. Ah! that looks like a beautiful 
stone. Tell me about your friend. He must be an 
independent fellow to go off and buy the ring without 
consulting the lady.” 

He: “He is.” (Puts it on her finger.) 
do you think of the ring?” 

he: “It’s lovely, but——” 
He (eagerly): ‘But what ?” 
She (blushing) : “ But can't you see it’s too small?” 


“ But what 


——q3srsoe___ -__. 
SOMETHING LIKE A DOG FIGHT. 


Ix countries where dogs are used for draught 
parpoeee it requires a certain amount of skill on the 
ea of the drivers to get two teams past one another. 

Labrador, whenever two teams meet, they try to stop 
and fight. The dogs which are used for traction are 
extremely ferocious by nature, and their tempers are in 
no wise improved by the state of semi-starvation in 
which they live. 

During the summer-time they get nothing from their 
nasters, and have to pick up a living for themselves as 
best they can. This is no casy task, and any leather 
straps or old boots which may be found lying about are 
eagerly swallowed. 

n the winter they are supplied with salt fish for 
breakfast and likewise for supper, and this unpleasant 
diet does not tend to reduce the combative spirit within 
them. And, therefore, if two sleighs chance to meet, in 

nine cases out of ten the dogs fall upon one another with 
the most complete disregard for the cries of their 
masters or the cuts of the cruel, long-lashed whips. 
The result of forty dogs all falling on one another at 
} the same time ma ‘- imagiued. Over go the sledges, 
out tumble the drivers, aud anything else they may 
have behind them. Asa rule a few minutes’ struggling 
will find all the dogs so entangled that they cannot 
move, It should be borne in mind that every dog has 
his own particular trace, to one end of which he is 
attached and to the other the sleigh. 

These traces, of course, vary in length according to 
the wearer's position in the team, and the leader is often 
fifty feet away from the wheeler. The consequence is 
that ina short time dogs and sleighs get wound up in 
an intricate tangle, and it takes the drivers a long time 
to unravel each dog and prevent him renewing the 
onslaught the moment he is free. 

To prevent the dogs fighting in the night the owners 
have devised a very clever kennel which stops any 
disturbance of that kind. All dogs stand on their hind 
legs to fight, so that they have their fore feet for 
] wrestling purposes. The kennels are made so low that 
this little manceuvre is impossible, and fighting is there- 
fore out of the question. 
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A COMPLETE VENGEANCE. 


AT a certain theatre, not long ago, a gentleman who 
gets murdered in the first act, and who subsequently 
turns up as foreman of the jury, was dissatisfied ut the 
rate of stipendiary eolument wherewith his efforts 
were rewarded. Being unable to obtain redress, he 
vowed vengeance. 

So the next night, when in the course of the trial in 
Act IV. the man who had done the deed denied all 
knowledge of it in the stirring words allotted to him by 
the collaborators, the foreman of the jury upset the 
calculations of everybody in the theatre by rising 
solemnly, and saying: 

“T tell you, Simpson, you did do it. I ought to 
know, for I'm the very man you killed; and it’s the 
last time you'll do it, sir, at the price Imm paid at 
present.” Chaos. 


es 
AN UP-TO-DATE BRIGAND. 


BRIGANDAGE is still rampznt in many rural districts 
of Italy, notwithstanding the assertions of so-called 
“travellers.” Most of the brigands belong to the old- 
fashioned type; they rob and murder without mercy or 
compunction, but there is one whose brigandage is 
quite up-to-date. 

Tiburzi is about forty-eight. At the bezinning of 
his career he was as bad as others of the same vocation 
in life; in 1872 he was et, of highway 


robbery and murder, and sent d to imprisonment 
for life. He escaped in 1874, and™ok refuve in a wood 
near Viterbo, where he lived in sccuvity, in spite of seven- 
teen warrants and a large reward for his arrest. The 
reason of this security is simple enough. He was good 
to the poor—any peasant in necd of help could always 
pet a gold coin from Tiburzi—and he punished traitors. 
onsequently the peasants were ready to assist him 
against the police or Government emissaries, and those 
who would willingly have given information were afraid 
"After b al f 
ter his escape Tibunggs red his method of gaining 
a living. He ceased a: made known to all the 
well-to-do people in the district that if they paid him an 
annual contribution he would not interfere with them, 
and would protect them from molestation by others. It 
was considered advisable to agree, and Tiburzi has been 
for years in — of a large income, one man alone 
aying him £150 u year. Crime has considerably 
aan hed in the district; the smaller fry dare not 
molest Tiburzi’s prot’gés, for he is still a good shot with 
his English repeating rifle! Tiburzi does what the 
Government cannot do; he collects his taxes without 
trouble and he keeps down crime. 

It must not be supposed that he hides in the woods all 
day.~ He can walk about the whole district without 
fear of capture, and he lives in good style. He goes to 
Rome sometimes, presumably in disguise, and has even 
been abroad. Will he ever be arrested? The chances 
are that the Government have no desire to arrest him 
now, for he is practically doing their work. 


= —~r Jo 


“Wat term is epplied toa man who signs another 
man's name on a check P ” 
“Ten years, generally.” 


————jz»r § o— 


AT THE REHEARSAL.—Manager: “What? Are you 
actually smiling in the death scene?” 

Actor: “Certainly. With the wages you pay us, 
death comes as a happy release!” 


——~+ $=. 


* JANETTE, I’m afraid you are a vain little wife. You 
gaze into your mirror so much.” 

“You oughtn’t to blame me for that. I haven't your 
advantage.’ 

“ What's that?” 

“ You can see my face without looking into a mirror.” 


~ sf oo 


Wrst Bicycuist: “Ah! Run over anyone this 
evening P” . 

Second Bicyclist: “ Not yet. Came near it though, 
about fifteen minutes ago, in Pall Mall. There was a 
man in front of me, and I thought I had him sure; but, 
in the excitement of the moment, I lost my presence of 
mind and rang the bell too soon. Better luck next 
time.” 


y e 
Pearson’s Magazine. 
eT heel hah ht diet 

Tuoss who wish to secure a copy of the first number of 
this, the finest Sixpenny Magazino that has ever been 
produced, should do so at once, while it is possible to obtain 

copies. 
The Second Number will Appear 
February 1. 
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DIRTY, RAGGED, AND AS HAPPY 


AS A KING. 


THE insensate craving of book coll.-ctors is jilustrated 


in the case of Rawlinson, an Enylish bibliomaniac, who 
woul buy a book though he had twenty copies of it. 
He lived und died among bundles and piles of books 
covered with dust and cobwebs. 
tions two collectors whose covetousness increased with 
their collection. 


The SPECTATOR men- 


Mr. Heber, the brother of the bishop, bousht all that 


came in his way, by cartloads and shiploads and in 
whole libraries, on which, in some c:uses, he never cast 
his eyes. 


Of a similur disposition was the fumous Antonio 


Magliabecchi, who is said to have lived on titles and 
indexes, and whosa very pillow was a folio. 


The old bibliomaniac lived in a kind of cave made of 


piles and masses of books, with hardly any room for his 
cooking or for the wooden cradle lined with pamphlets 
which he slung between his shelves for a bed. 
in 1714, in his eiyhty-second year, dirty, ragye], and as 
happy asa king. 


He died 


poets --—efe-- - -— 
WHEN A DYKE BURSTS. 


How THE Harpy HontaNver Repairs It. 
To anyone who has seen the larze dykes of Holland, 


the story of a schoolboy preventing an inundation by 
stopping a hole with his finger and holding it there 


until he g@ = assistance, appears ridiculous. These 


dykes ure so broad und inassive that they are used for 


highways. 
In fact, in Holland all the railways and many of the 


streets are Luilt on dykes, because the land is low, and in 
many places so marshy that it cannot bear heavy 


burdens without being strengthened. The town I was 
in was so low that the tops of the houses are but little 
higher than the protecting dykes, and to a person sail- 
ing on the river hardly anything but the chimneys and 
steeples ure visible. 

A correspondent who happened to be staying at a 
village in South Ifolland recently wrote : 

“Twas alarmed one night by the report of a cannon 
close to the inn. 

“I jumped out of bed and began dressing, but had 
hardly done so when the church Dells began ringing. 

“Then, again a cannon shot—another one, two, three. 


T rushed out of the room, down the stairs. Meeting a 
waiter, I asked Je at had happened. ‘Why, sir, 
don't yon hear t ? The dyke is broken!’ and 
away he ran. 


“Coming downstairs, I saw the street crowded with 
people. Policemen ran up and down beating alarm 
gongs. The bells were still ringing, while in the 
soldiers’ barracks they were beating the drums. 

“ Officials were busily dividing the people in groups of 
one hundred each, and providing them with spades, 
sledge-hammers, wheelbarrows, ropes, and chains. Each 
group, when counted and armed, was marched off to the 
river. I had hardly arrived in the street when an officer 
put a spade in my hand, and placed me in one of the 

roups. 
eT felt uncomfortable, for I was lightly dressed, and 
did not know whether there was any danger ahead. 
But then the people about me appeared to have no fear. 
A few, with true Dutch calmness, were quietly smoking 
their pipes, and many women, and even boys and girls, 
were carrying spade or axe as well as any. 

« Everything was done in an orderly manner and with 
as little noise as possible. Soon our group was rag 
a squad of soldiers took the lead, and off we went. On 
the way I learnt that a rise of the water had weakened a 

vortion of the dyke, then in repair; it had sunk little by 

Tittle, giving way to the constant pressure of the water, 
and at last, a portion of more than fifty yards had 
crumbled down. 

“Thouzh there were women and children among us, 
we kept upa fast pace. Soon we reached the ramparta, 
where the water stood already over a foot high. The 
workmen had, in the nick of time, built a temporary 
wall across the city gate; it was but loosely made of 
earth and a fenpfb ross beams, and the water, which 
already covered the land between the ramparts and the 
dyke, was pressed hard against it. Happily the water 
was calm, though a steady breeze rather increased the 
possibility of a large breakdown. We were in the 
water to our very hips, and a queer sight it was. 

“ Squads of soldiers, nothing but their blue jackets 
sticking out of the water, were working in a matter-of- 
fact way. Groups of labourers were digving as quietly 
as if they were working on a dry farm instead of on the 
banks of an overflowing river. Close to mea youn 
dandy, whom the alarm bells seemed to have called 
away from a dancing party, stood with a pickaxe in his 
land, while the tails of his dress coat were floating 
behind him, giving him the appearance of riding on the 
surface of the water. 

“The gap was soon repaired, and at daybreak the 
civilians returned home, and soon all had resumed their 
daily labours. Such episodes are of frequent occ-rrence, 
and in Holland eternal vigilance is the price of a habit- 
able home. Reversing the order of Nature, which ordains 
that:the level of water shall be below that of the land, 
entails perpetual warfare against the ocean by the 
sturdy Fo anders.” 


It is just possible your dearest friend has hot yet seen a copy of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. He will be grateful to you if 
you draw his attention to it. 
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~ ; fo ~ty freezing out the water. The frozen 
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NEW AND STRANGE. 


A BERN professor has discovered that for fat 

to employ any means whatever to reduce their 

Feah ie Likely to injure their health and to shorten their 
lives. 

A PARISIAN chemist, named Moissau, annouces 
that he is now able to furnish “ brandy” at 2d. a quart, 
which neither in ite taste nor effects can be dis- 
tinguished from the very best in the market. 
The raw material is an extract of coal tar, called 
acetylene. The temperance societies should unite in 

g “vetoed” the production or eale of so cheap an 
intoxicant. 

A HAND-BEUSH such as domestics use has now 
been invented with a patent reversible handle. That is 
to say, when one end of the brush is worn out, it is only 
necessary t> change the handle round, and, instead of 
becoming useless, it becomes in the name of Aladdin 
transformed into a new brush. It is to Mrs. A. M. 
West, of Uttoxeter Road, Derby, that the world is 
indebted for this very simple idea. 

A RECENT traveller has brought to light a 
singular and very ingenious medicinal custom that is 

ractised among the Shakers. If a member of the 

Fraternity ig taken ee her Eye genom Ese 3 

set to work to enrage her. ey make disagreeable 

nal remarks until she ‘itnalon with fury. Then 

er blood is heated, and, the theory is, she will be able to 
throw off the chill from which she is suffering. 


Me. P. Roseers, of 156, Tamworth Road, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, is the inventor of a combination of can 
and spirit lamp which will appeal to those who take 
delight in picnics, and ba of permanent use to the 
working man.* It may be used for tea or coffee, or even 
beer apyone drinks mulled ale in these reformed 
days—and a warm drink is thus always within reach 
without employing a fire or gas stove or any other acces- 
sory. For this reason the thing is good. 


It is now proposed in America to supply through 
the telephone, to those who may wish to know, the result 
of all the latest observations taken at the Meteorological 
Office. The approach of a cold wind or a storm, or the 

of any decided change in the state of the 
wea , Will be notified at once to the head office of the 
telep stem. The news will thus be at the disposal 
of any subecribers, and the result will considerably 
increase the usefulness of the weather service to the 
people in general. 

A process has now been carried to perfection 
for reducing milk to a powder. The milk first 

a centrifugal separator and is then condensed 
milk is after- 
wards concentrated in vacuam heated to 100deg. F. ; 
the vacuum is then broken to it carbonic acid instead 
of air, and the warm semi-solid product is run into 
moulds. Cream and sugar are added and the blocks are 
cut into chips, placed on trays, and dried. The material 
is then cooled and ground in mills, and the powder pre- 
—— hermetically sealed jars containing carbonic 
aci 

Aw invention of considerable merit has been 
brought under my notice. With beautiful fitness it has 
been christened “ The Vent-air Cap.” Although manu- 
factured from the heaviest cloth, it is surprisingly light, 
and, by some secret process which the rockers hers not, 
divulged, the texture of the cloth is interspersed with 
holes, which, although absolutely invisible from the 
outside, afford frec ventilation, while not permittin 
water to enter. How this is brought about P ccntues 
do not know. The fact, however, remains that this 
mysteriously ventilated cloth is by some subtle means 
entirely i gern reel long for the same reason that 
fine metal gauze will be found to hold water. The 
manufacturers are Messrs. Ingle and Co., of 18a, Tasman 
Road, Clapham, 8.W. 

A GREAT many devices are known for enabling 
a in a house to see what is going on in the street 
without opening the windows. A new invention for 
this purpose is reported from Halbertstadt, Germany, 
being a plan for so silvering glass that it reflects the 
is Mi m fooket at schools but when looked at 

er is as t as ordinary window 

If this be glazed in a dwelling-room window any 

one inside can see all that is going on in the street, while 
i window will see but a 


that recently made in one of the Vanderbilt ballrooms, 
where the windows by day become large mirrors by 
night, through mechanical arrangemente, and thus add 
simply but wonderfully to the brilliance of the scene. 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
@urious inventions and discoveries, Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 

will make this the medium for doing so. 

any reader of Pearson’s WEEELY wishes to communicate 
q@ith an expert regarding an idea for a patent let him write to 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope Patent. The 


_ Nether will be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 
_ with patents, who will put himself in communication with its 


PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


THE distinction of being the first Field-Marshal 
who ever won the Victoria Cross belongs to Lord 
Roberts. 


Seven hundred live larks constituted the queer 
fewer lately sent by the King of Italy to the German 
mperor. 


THE Prince of Wales is a great book buyer, and 
often entersa bookseller’s shop unattended, and stops for 
some time turning over the literary wares on show. 


In the face of the united protests of all the male 
teachers in Vienna, a woman, Fraulein Marie Schwartz, 
has deen made, for the first time, director of a girl’s 
public school in Vienna. The public appear to regard 
the innovation with approval—a fact that Fraulein 
Marie Schwartz's brilliant personal attainments may, in 
some measure, explain. 


It is very rarely that anyone sees the Sultan eat, 
which act is generally performed in solitude, while he 
sits through the long ners over which he presides 
without tasting a morsel, although often with a cigarette 
between his teeth. The Sultan is probably the most in- 
veterate smoker in the world; except when at his 
orisous, or actually eating, he is never without a cigar 
or cigarette between his thin and well-cut lips. 


THE sum of £50,000 has been offered by a firm 
of publishers to Madame Sarah Bernhardt for her 
autobiography. Such a task, however, is not one that 
the divine Sarah would find easy to accomplish, for 
every year that passes sees her more erratic and 
eccentric in her habits, and although she is fond of 
writing, she would grow tired unto death long before a 
detailed history of her eventful and romantic life had 
been set down on paper. 


Aw Australian reporter has been describing Mi’ 
Clemens, alias Mark Twain. The most conspicuous 
feature about Mark Twain’s face, we discover, is his 
nose. It isa thin. beaky nose that sniffs the words as 
they filter through the heavy grey moustache beneath 
it, and follows the trail in all sorts of quaint and 
unexpected directions. His eyes twinkle from beneath 
his bushy eyebrows like a pair of merry stars seen 
through the boughs of an overhanging tree. The 
talking of Mark Twain is something Tike his walking— 
a peculiar kind of amble. He says one word at a time 
and makes a distinct pause before he gives utterance to 
another. When writing, Mr. Clemens begins at about 
eleven o'clock in the morning, and writes on without 
interruption until hé is dragged away to dinner at about 
six or seven oclock. He makes a practice of writing 
whether he is in the humour or not, and goes on 
diligently even when convinced that the greater part of 
his work will have to be done over again. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL is a very good 
story-teller, and among the fund of amusin 
anecdotes for which he is responsible is one that 
is perhaps better than the rest. An old friend of his, 
who is a distinguished writer on scientific topics, was 
out shooting in the Midlands, and while waiting at 
the end of a wood, attempted to arouse some interest 
in geology in the mind of his “loader.” Behind them 
lay a heap of stones, and the professor smilingly 
pane them out to inquire if the countryman knew 

ow they were male. “They bean't made, sir,” was 
the answer; “I expect they grows.” “How do you 
mean grow?” demanded the man of science. “ Same 
as taters grow.” “But those stones can’t grow?” 
retorted the professor. “If you were tocome back here 
next year, or in five years’ time, or in a hundred years’ 
time, they would be the same size.” “In course they 
would, sir,” rejoined the countryman with witherin: 
contempt, “ ’cause they’ve been taken out of earth, an 
stops growing—same as taters would.” 


Tue father of Lotta, the American actreas, was a 
gold-miner, and her first years were spent in a log cabin 
on the banks of Rabbit Creek, California. Luck was, 
however, dead aguinst him, and the gold never came—in 
any quantity, at any rate. His daughter Lotta was the 
petted and spoilt child of the miners; every one of ipem 
she knew, and they called her the “little lady.” e 
day a dancing school was opened in thecamp. Lotta, 
at this time about seven years old, quickly mastered 
every step that could be taught her, and soon evinced 
a capacity for music. A theatre had meanwhile 
sprung up in this mushroom town, and the manager, 

ter a great deal of pressure, persuaded Lotta’s 
mother to allow her to appear. The night came, and the 
child made her début in this log theatre, crowded from 
end to end by rough miners. She sang to them, she 
danced to them, and a storm of applause is said to have 
run through the building. The ap Ranse took a practical 
form. A silver shower of half-dollar pieces almost over- 
whelmed the “little lady.” This success made it evident 
that Lotta was a born actress. She appeared at St. 
Louis and other towns, and afterwards in bax Francisco, 
where she studied for a while. Ever since the story has 
been one of repeated success. She is said to be the richest 
actress in the world, and some years ago, as an evidence 
of her affection for the Californians, she presented a 
drinking fountain, which cost some £5,000, to the city 
of San Freacieco. 


WEEK ENDING 
JAN. 11, lov, 


FOOTBALL NOTES, 


Frank Mitts first gained the honour of playing 
for the Principality as a member of the Swansea club, 
of whose forward rank he was a prominent member a 
few years ago; but he has for the last season or two 
yore for Cardiff, which club has profited greatly by 

is assistance. He is a very fine forward of the pecu- 
liarly Welsh type, tall, fairly heavy, and fast on his feet. 
He is a native of Mountain Ash, in the Rhondda District, 
where he was born three-and-twenty years ago. 


A. W. BoucueEr is another Welsh forward of the 
speedy and clever order. He is 5ft. 11 4in. in height, and 
weighs 12st. 7lb., whilst so great is his and his 
knowledge of tactics that he has often been called upon 
to play at three-quarter back; indeed, one season he 
was first reserve as three-quarter and also first reserve 
as forward for Wales. He is twenty years of age, and 
has for some time been actively concerned in the 
me of the remarkably successful Newport 

ub. ° 


ALTHOUGH he has gained International honours 
through the medium of the South team, W. E. Bromet 
is distinctly a Northerner, having been born in Yorkshire 
and inated the game there. After a fairly successful 
career at Cambridge University, he returned to Yorkshire 
and for a season or two was identified with the Tadcaster 
Club, playing also for Yorkshire County in most of the 
latter's matches. Bromet is ever well on the bull in the 
loose, and none can dispute his right to inclusion once 
more in the ranks of International players. 


F. H. Dauncey gains his International cap for 
Wales this season for the firat time, although he has 
layed in the Newport team since the year of Jubilee. 
any there are who consider now that he has displaced 
a better man than himself in T. W. Pearson, at present 
his club-mate, but formerly a rival in contests. Dauncey 
is very fast and undoubtedly dangerous in attack, but 
until the last season or two has been regarded as some- 
what lacking in defensive powers. His improvement in 
tackling must this season have been very marked, or 
the Welsh Selection Committee would not have given 
him the post of honour he will fill in the great match at 
Blackheath on January 4th. Dauncey was educated at 
Abergavenny Grammar School, is twenty-three years of 
age, and 5ft, 10in. in height. 


E. W. Taytor has, by sheer merit, again won his 
way into the English Fifteen, and has been further 
honoured by having the captaincy conferred upon him. 
Last year he was the only man of the North Fifteen 
Huong worthy of a place in the National team, and 
how highly his play must have been thought of by the 
Rugby Union can be judged from the fact that he was 
ote erred to go brilliant a half-back as C. M. Wells. 

hie season the competition for the half-back positions 
was again very keen, and most people were prepared to 
find the Selection Committee giving the preference to 
the Blackheath pair, Cattell and Maturin; this did not 
happen, however, Taylor being chosen and Maturin left 
out. Taylor has igtiinad the Rockliffe Club for several 
years, has many times played for Northumberland, and 
first played for lingland in 1892. 


_ Nor exactly strangers to London will the Llanelly 
pair of half-backs be on January 4th, seeing that they 
figured at Richmond against the United Hospitals, and 
at Tuffnell Park against London Welsh, but a short 
while ago; yet to most Londoners they will be strangers 
not only in person, but almost in name, for Ben Davies 
and D. Morgan have certainly been heard much less of 
than, say, Sweet-Escott and Selwyn Biggs, of Cardiff, 
or Mat Hannen and Percy Parfitt, of Newport. They 
are, however, an undoubtedly clever pair, and have the 
advantage of youth on their side. Ben Davies is 
twenty-two years of age, 5ft. Gin. in height, and just 
over 10jst. in weight. His earliest experiences in 
the football way were with the Leaside Stars, a Lianelly 
club which has given the leading club of the town more 
than one fine recruit. This will not be his first appear- 
ance as an International, as he played against England 
last year. 


£100 INSURANCE 


FOR 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS to 
whomsoever the proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY may 
decide to be the nezt of kin of any jootlall player who meets 
with his death by an accident while actually playing football. 
The only condition is that the player in question must be the 
possessor of a copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEELY, which must bear his usual signature in ink on the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The copy need not be 
upon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of accident 
must be given within three days, and death must have occurred 
within twenty-four hours of the accident. 


Bigned 
Available unt? midnight, January 11th, 1896, 


A charming photograph, the first of a series of art studies, will be given away with HOME NOTES dated January 18th 
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WEEK ENDING 
JAN. 11, 1896. 


Scieyce FOR THE Unseveymiric. 


No. 40, : 


Bubbles. 


. : the uext two QQ 
WE are getting towards the close of this series of | pictures. “ y ~ 


scientific games; but it would hardly be fair to a singu- 
tarly beautiful phenomenon if we did not mange to find 
ioom for a few words about soap-bubbles. . 

For juvenile as bulble-blowing may seem, the soap- 
bubble is one of the most wonderful, as it is one of the most 
lovely, of scientific objects. 

Yes, scientific! Some of the greatest men of science 
—it is only necessary to mention Sir Isauc Newton as 
un example—have thought it no waste of their time or 
dignity to blow soap-bubbles. Muthematics, physics, 
chemiatry, and optics are among the sciences which are 
illustrated by the soap-bubble. 

But let us cultivate the first of scientific virtues. Let 
us be practical. And to this end we will begin at the 
beginning—with the sonp-suds themselves, in fact. 
Ordinary soap-suds will make bubbles. But to make 
them best let us prepare special soap-suds of our own. 

For this, take warm water and good yellow soap—the 
latter cut into thin shreds. Shake all up together in a 
warm place. When the soap is nearly all dissolved, 
strain off any pieces that may be left, and let the froth 
subside. Add to the solution two-thirds as much 
glycerine, and stir well. Let the mixture stand until a 
white scum rises, Skim this off, and the clear liquid 
remaining will be the right soap-suds for “scientific” 
bubble-blowing. 

When the game is finished for the day, we can bottle 
off the remaining soap-suds, ready for another day. 

Now for the ge An ordinary clay pipe is good— 
very good. But if we wish to make very large bubbles, 
we will try another plan, and this shall be our first 
ba > ane 

ake a round ruler—rather a thin one—and roll it up 
in stout paper, finishing the latter off with gum, or, 
better, with Fish Glue. It is best to gum the paper all 
over at each turn of the ruler. 

When quite dry, withdraw the ruler, and with a pair of 
scissors make four cuts, equidistant, and about a couple 

; of inches long, at the end. Bend up the 
paper, so as to form a cross, as seen in 
the illustration. This will give you a 
i paper tube, with a cross at the end 
of it. 

Dip this, at the cross end, into a 
saucer of soap solution—we can give our 
mixture a more dignified name than 
“suds”—and blow a bubble. The latter 
will be as big as a football, and if an 
ordinary soap-bubble be lovely, how much 
more so is this enormous one! 

One of the reasons of its beauty is the 
delightful and varying colouring which 

it presents. Any very thin , Wuether of soap 
or anything else, shows the prism colours. Thus, if 
we drop a little naphtha on water we shall see them, 
and the lighter waste oils from coal, floating on water, 
give this prismatic tinting to the water from gas works— 
a fluid ps beauty is only marred by dirt and by the 
evil smells which it emits. 

There are many artificial contrivances for producing 
extremely thin films, but the soap-bubble beats them 
all in beauty, because it is constantly changing. We 
shall note, that, just before bursting. a black spot begins 
toform. This black spot is supposed to be the thinnest 
substance known to science. 

If we went to work to think out why rainbow colours 
areformed in bubbles, we should find that our experiments 
and reasoning upon them would take up nearly a number of 
P.W. We will try to be satisfied, therefore, with some 
experiments, and will not greatly trouble ourselves about 
the deeper meanings of them. 

Suppose we try our hand at modelling in soaplubble. 
For this purpose take a large tumbler, 
and wet the mouth of it with soap 
solution. With the paper tube blow a 
bubble, and carefully place it in the 
mouth of the tumbler before detaching | 
it. Get the tube away, and the 
bubble will remain unbroken for a 
long time, and 
will be con- 
veniently placed 
for observation. 
It is best to do 
these experiments on a large tea- 
tray in a room with no open 
windows or doors, so as to secure 
a still atmosphere. 

Now, we will make a ring of 
wire, ‘by passing thick copper 
wire round a tumbler, thus, and 
twieting the ends with pliers into a handle before 
drawing out the tumbler. 

Wet the ring with soap solution, and place it gently 
on the bubble on the tumbler. The latter will readily 
adhere to it, and can be pulled up into a cylindrical 
form, with a little skill. Todo this most successfully, 
however, it is best to have two rings, not too large, blow 
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| the forces at work—pressure 
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a bubble on one of them, and manipulate it with the 
other. Seprrate the rings, and you have a seap-bubble 
cguiniian. Bring 
them nearer to- ! ( 
gether, and you jt 

vet a tlattened { 

ball—as respec. f 
tively shown in 


To use the pipe 


| for soup-bublles aud, unless we want a specially large 


one, nothing 
is better) 


ALORS %. 
(7 \ If the most 
ESS. 2 a ( iad successful 
rata 2 id plain is to 
—_ dip the 


ON mouth of 
| the howl in- 


toa saucer of solution, blow gently for a second, and 
then, ceasing to blow, withdraw the pipe from the 


liquid, and, keeping the Cg 
mouth of the bow! still a) 
downward, as shown, gently Sy ly FS. 
blow the bubble, and detach a VAN 
it when a drop of solution eV {\ 
forms. C3 


Note that the bubbles, YS S-= 
when detached. are perfectly 

spherical. This is because 

of air within and without—are perfectly equal on all 
sides, and thus perfectly balanced. 

If we do the experiments in a cold room—and rooms 
are liable to get pretty cold at this time of the year 
—we shall notice that, on bein; first released, ‘the 
bubble rises a little in the air. 

This is because the air with which the bubble is blown, 
coming from our bodies. is slightly warm. We havelong 
ago seen that warmth canses air. like anything else, to 
expand. The expanded air is. of course, lighter than 
cold air, since it is made to take up more space without 
having anything added to it. Consequently the bubble 
tends to rise, the buoyancy of its compressed air even 
overcoming the weight of the film, which, thougi slight, 
is, of course, appreciable. But very soon the air cools, 
the bubble shrinks a little. and then the weight of the 
film, making itself felt, brings it down to the floor, and 
the bubble breaks. 

Why can we not blow bubbles with plain water ? 

Water alone bas not enough of that strange property, 
long ago mentioned in these articles, “ surface-tension.” 
The soap-bubble is made possible by the high surface 
tension of soapy water. 

We can even make the bubble carry something. Cut 
a thin piece of paper, 
say an inch long, into 
the shape of a man. 
Make a hole in it, pass 
through this a piece of 
dry fine cotton. To the 
other end of the cotton 
attach a tiny disc of 

aper, and wet the 
atter with soap solution. 

Now blow a_ bubble 
with the paper tube, 
and, before releasing it, 
place the wet disc very gently on the side. as shown in 
the first of these pictures. Detach the bubble, and the 
little paper man will be suspended, like a parachutist, 
as seen in the second picture. 

(“Our Stamp Album,” by Mv. Harold Frederic, 
next week.) 


——_q~+--——_—- — 

“ Sayina,” said a popular novelist, “consists in de- 
priving yourself of things which you want now, for fear 
you mayn't have things which you won't want forty 
years hence.” 


—_—+ §=__ 


Goop SAMARITAN: “Don't you know better than to 
drive that poor horse up hill so fast ?” 
O'Connor: “Up hill, is it? Ob! begorra, the nag’s 

blind and he can't see it!” 
. — § > ——— 


“J HAVE noticed one thing about widow's weeds,” 
said his reverence. 
“ What's that »” 
“They rarely interfere with the growth of orange- 

blossoms on the suine soil.” 
qx“) — 


A certain actor who wished to introduce innova- 
tions into Hamlet, proposed to play the part of the 
Danish Prince in a red cloak, which intention he com- 
municated to Sir Henry Irving, who said: . 

“Very well; I do not see anything shocking in that.” 

“But is it right ?” inquired the interlocutor. 

“J dare say it is,” replied Irving. “Red was the 
colour of mourning of the Royal House of Denmark.” 

“But how do you get over this?” persisted the other, 
quoting the words: “’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good 
mother.” 

“Well,” replied the Shakespearian calmly, “I suppose 
there is such a thing as red ink, is there not?” 


OUR HARD LUCK. 


VALUABLE THINGS FOUND IN THE GROUND WHEN WE 


WEREN'T THERE. 

THE recovery of the Spanish gallcon wrecked off 
Hispaniola, of which the bullion was secured by some 
English speculators in 1597, has cost later vencrations 
dearly. 

The Duke of Albemarle, Governor of Jamaica, 
received £90,009, the royal share was €10,000, gentlemen 
who had edventured £100 took £3,000 to Clo,000. In- 
numezable have been the disastrous enterprises which 
this success promoted. Within the last few years we 
saw a company formed to recover Napoleon's army 
chest. sunk with the vessel that contained {t, at the 
battle of Abukir. 

Perhaps the most interesting find. saving those 
wondrous tombs in South Russia, was the * Treasure of 
Guarrezar.” discovered in 1858, Some peasants travel- 
ling near Toledo noticed objects of gold and jewel work 
washed partly out of the ground by heavy rains. They 
broke them in pieces and divided them. Happily, an 
intelligent man fen the story in time. bought up every 
fragment, pieced them together. and fled to Paris, where 
he sold them all to the Musée Cluny. 

The objects proved to le eleven crowns—mostly 
“votive "—of Gothic monarchs who ruled Spain during 
the seventh century. Of the owner in two cases there is 
no doubt at all, forthey bear lis nine in letters of gold 
hanging by gold chains from tbe circlet, with a jewel 
pendant from each letter. 7 

One bears the simple inscription: ‘ Suinthila,” who 
reigned from 621-631 a.p, the other: “ Reccesvinthus 
rex offerret.” His date was 642-672 A.D. 

Two, if not more, are queens’ crowns. One, the 
largest, has thirty big sapphires of great size; below it 
hangs a cross set with large supphires and pearls, which, 
again, has jewelled pendants. 

The “Treasure of Hildesheim™ also is priceless. It 
was found by soldiers diggingza trench for sieye practice 
near the town of that name in 1860. Wé@ cannot doubt 
that this glorious find was the “camp equipage” of 
some very rich traveller, probably a Roman general— 
though conjecture has boundless field for speculating 
how it could have found its way to Hildesheim, which the 
Roman armies never reached. 

There are stewpans, pots, plates, a kitchen set com- 
plete, all of silver, exquisite in form and ornament; the 
legs, so to call them, of a table, stands for lamps, and 
other things indefinable, all silver und lovely ; a complete 
dinner - service — plates, dishes, cups, goblets—of 
beautiful Greek work, in silver, with gold wreaths and 
attachments. One might say in truth that the gold- 
sniith’s art could not go beyond the grace and richness 
of these articles—many of which are ascribed to the 
first century a.D.—kad not the Russian finds surpassed 
them. 

The Hildesheim treasure is at Berlin; the Russian at 
the Winter Palace. That, in truth, is glorious beyond 
imagination. Of one piece M. Thiers declared in 
rapture that a nation would be justified in making war 
on the Tsar for possession of it. This is the “ Nikopol 
Vase.” Volumes have been written and libraries will 
be written on these marvels. They have been recovered 
from tumult in the neighbourhood of the ancient Greek 
colonies on the Black Sea. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 11, 1896. 


THE TWO SIDES OF WARFARE. 


We constantly say that war is a return to savagery, 
but the innermost truth of the remark is understood 
only by those who have followed acampaign. Doubtless 
they saw actions of heroic devotion, of generosity, of the 
tenderest kindness; but savages are not incapable of 
these. It is the inhumanity unavoidable in war, the 
selfishness which must attend a le for existence, 
the all pervect filth, the vile habits into which a man 
falls, which mark the relapse into barbarism. 

But if this be so at the present day, how awful must 
have been campaigning of old—in the Middle Ages, or 
long afterwards! The camp diseases, which broke out 
when troops had been weeks under arms, give us a hint. 
They were distinguished from the a ag es 
and peste of various sorts—with which people were 
famihar, ised ag a class by themselves. Authori- 
ties attributed them now, we bel eve, for the most part, to 
scurvy, but in forms happily unknown to us. 

Nearly three centuries afterwards the Earl of 
Leicester, who was not famed for tenderness of heart, 
nor for interest in the troops he commanded, ion- 
ately =e the Government for sending him the 
doctors they had. The best had been “cow doctors,” 
they alone any sort of medicine. It was 
euch as they been used to administer to cows! All 
* the rest took any litter they found about the camp, so 

as it was nauseous, and made pills therewith. 

ot Carleton says in his famous memoirs that he 
had his first taste of war in the great sea fight with 
De Ruyter, 1672. “I must not omit a very remarkable 
occurrence which happened in this ship,” he writes. “A 
volunteer, Hodge Vaughan, ‘ of a very fine 
estate,’ was wounded, and put for safety in the hold. 
Some hogs there got loose, and when, the battle over, 
people went to look for poor Vaughan, only his skull 
remained.” What nerves men had in those days! 

Carleton thinks this only a “very remarkable occur- 

rence.” 


It reminds us, however, of Colonel d’Andigne’s 
ience on the field at Givonne—one of the battles 
that sige the capitulation at Sedan. He was found 
the Germans next day terribly wounded, with 
fragments of shells on every side, but none had touched 
. The doctors thought it wonderful. “Ah,” said 
“ those shells not only spared me, but saved my life! 
coming with delight, for they itt away 

pigs which persisted in approaching 
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this is the only case on record where a human 
has found it agreeable to be a target for shells. 

more than a century prisoners of war were 
with systematic brutality. That gave John 
is first _ P dct er mate bin a patteret 

person, and thus pointed ou special 

ich his philanthropic impulses were tofind employ- 
' Howard’s pity was roused by the tales of 
wretchedness he heard from Lisbon after the earth- 
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ours the crew, with 
Howard, layin the bare and stifling hold. A biscuit 
was thrown to them before the hatches were closed, but 
no drop of water did they receive. On arrival at Brest 
no one heeded their cries. They were thrust into a 
d m, underground, damp and filthy beyond des- 
cription, and “several hours” passed before the gaolers 
brought food or drink. 

Opening the door, then, they actually “ pitched ” a le; 
of mutton amongst the throng, to be scrambled for an 
torn to pieces with the teeth. Six weeks Howard re- 
—— in this cote place. ‘ts 

igning of old is more agreeable to contemplate 

tn another point of view. When war was the aus: 

ment of gentlemen, its operations had to be accom- 
modated to the rules of good society. At the siege of 

--~7>+-.. Brussels, Marshall Villeroy gave a famous instance of 
res ang romise. Before opening the bombardment, the 


sent a to the Duchess, asking 
where she to take up her quarters, because 
that vicinity would be 


The lady took a mean advantage, as was thought, 
naming the key of the position. Villeroy respected it, 
mev lesa, and so B: was not taken. 

The Memoirs de Grammont report a good many such 

SN > incidents which would astonish a modern army. When 
the ever-delightful Chevalier re-joined at the siege of 
vA Arras, i of ing himself 


to Turenne, he felt | “ 


an irresistible desire to commune with some acquaint- 
ances in the other camp, and twity into 
the hostile lines, where he was with enthusiasm. 
Both armies saw him talking and laughing with “our 
friends the enemy” i arte Lege tee notion struck 
them as so happy the o on either side 
advanced, and began chatting ine friendly way. 
Unfortunately Turenne o ed these p: 
from adistance. He sent in haste, summoning the hero 
to attend him. In the meantime the latter received a 
from the Prince Condé, who commanded the 


srresred, after a 
lively conversation, the Prince him : «Be read an 
ees akey Carn, dae wo ae acing 8 ” And he 
OX suttering great defeat, which does not seem 
-waxprising when war was conducted in such fashion. 


THE SNUB DIRECT. 


Somx time ago a young minister consented to take 
evening service at a country chutch, which was 
several miles away from his own town. 

He hired a carriage to take him there, and at the 
close of i service the beadle, who was a al 
spoken, with a view to paying any expense, asked him: 
“ And how much will hiv to os sir P” 

“Oh, only seven ant sixpence,” replied the minister. 

“What! seven and sixpence,” cried the beadle. 
“ Well, sir, if you ever think o’ coming again, and it 
costs that much, if I was you I wudna’ come. It’s no 
worth it.” 


THE CHAMPION CALCULATOR. 


THERE is a Brahmin in Bombay who has been lately | 


ie various audiences some startling indications of 
is abnormal strength of memory and extraordinary 
facility in making mental computatiuns. 

This man, to remember whose high-sounding and 
extensive name is in itself a triumph of memory, is 
nearly seventy years of age. While seated at a table 
engaged in playing chess, in which he is generally 
successful, he plays a game of cards with another 
oppo ent, explains different es in Sanskrit to a 

, counts the grains of wheat thrown at him by a 
fourth, works out in his head the extraction of the cube 
root of a large number, multiplies a number of thirteen 
figures by one of twelve figures, und solves a simul- 
taneous equation. These seven operations, incredible 
though it may seem, he carries out at once. 

He is, moreover, capable of solving in five minutes 
very involved arithmetical problems, wlmost invariably 

uiring five hours for their solution, and he very rarely 

es a mistake in anything he attempts. It has been 
rumoured that this prodigy purposes to visit Europe and 
give performances in various countries. 


eee fe 
A PRACTICAL JOKE ON THE TSAR. 


Masor VAKSEL, who lived in St. Petersburg in the 
reign of the Emperor Paul, was a man of indomitable 
co , and the biggest practical joker in the army; 
neve less, when he offered to bet a hundred roubles 
that on the next morning on parade he would “ tweak ” 
the pig-tail of the Tsar, his outrageous wager was 
imm ly taken up onall sides. 

As the Fates ruled it, the next day at parade the Tsar 
took up his position directly in front of the daring 
Major, and the horror and consternation of his comrades 
may be imagined when they saw his right hand leave his 
side and cautiously make for the hanging tail of the 
Tear’s wig. Violently seizing it, he raised it on high, 
and aig it an unmistakable tweak just as the Tsar was 
about to alter his position. 
ae with rage the Emperor turned upon the 

ajor. 

“ Who dared to do that P” he asked, his face livid 
with anger. With a child-like expression of innocence 
and deferential astonishment, Vaksel turned his face to 
the Emperor, and answered without a tremour : “I did, 
Your Majesty.” 

However much his heart may have fluttered within 
him, he showed not a sign of it, as he went on: “ It was 
crooked, Your Majesty, and I straightened it for fear 
the younger officers should see.” 

For a full minute the Tsar looked Major Vaksel 
scrutinisingly in the face. Then he said, ina voice loud 
enough for all to hear: 

“ Colonel, I thank you.” 

Vakeel left the field, not only richer by many hundred 
roubles than when he started out, but promoted to the 
coveted position of a colonel in the Guards. 


ad pe 


Banks: “ What do you think of the story about 
sotab being cer days eae ‘ whale?” 
a: t’s a good t: ing; I’ve given my wife worse 
excuses than that.’ . = 7 


t= 

Fiat-HUNTER: “Dear me, what a strong smell of 
boiled cabbage! Is this a usual thing?” 

Housekeeper: “It hap occashunal, mum. There’s 
been a row betune th’ sicond an’ thurrud flures, an’ th’ 
sicond flure is gittin’ even.” 


Result of the “Sells’’ Com- 
petition. 


guineas. 4 7 
88, Summerhill Road, hae ee Mon., who takes two 
guineas. The winner of the third prize, who appears to be 
a soldier, is Mr. Walter F. Griston, 25, Mancroft Street, 
Dereham Road, Norwich.’ He pockets a guinea. 


A FAIRY STORY. 


HE was earnestly writing. It was very late. The 
clock on his mantel pointed to ten minutes to two, and 
the hands were so unmistakably stretching before start- 
ing on upon another round that one might have ex- 
pected to see the face open with a satisfying yawn. A 
pretty Bogen on his shaving table apparently 
nodded, but hastily caught herself and her escaping 
dignity. The bed was the only object in the room that 
Ga net seem to be casting disdainful or reproachful 
pian at the blazing gas jet. The bed even seemed 

impled with satisfaction at the postponement of its 
tour of duty which should have be 
was a feather bed of slothful disposition. 

Ah, he had finished! Presently he would make the 
room dark, and then all things in it might have a rest; 
but they were disappointed, for the man leant back in 
his chair and reached for his pipe. As he lit it every- 
thing in the room wore an even more disgruntled 
appearance than ever. The pipe itself was accustomed 
to bad hours, but it showed its loyalty to ite neighbours 
by continuall senna s ashes and bits of fire on the 
man, and finally it refused to draw. 

The man carelessly put it down without a word of 
reproach. The pipe was unaccustomed to this, and it 
felt ashamed, and cleared its stem in the hope tliat 
the man would take it up again, for the pipe really 
loved the man. But the man did not notice it again. 
He stared at the ceiling a long time. Then he read 
over what he had written, and smiled and looked at 
the photo, who coldly tried to avoid his eyes. He 
leant his head against the mantel and still stared at 
the picture. After awhile she felt obliged to look at 
the man, and after regarding him intently for a few 
moments she said: “ He has gone to sleep and left that 
horrid gas burning.” 

A chorus of indignant protestations arose from all 
sides of the room, and the fat old bed said something 
to the chair on which the man was sitting, which 
must have been excessively irritating, for the chair 
replied in the highest rage. Everything in the room 
tried to get a view of the row; neckties crowded ont 
of his dressing-case, and bric-d-brac leant over the 
edge of the mantel. The pipes and an old flask took 
a particular interest in the disturbance, but the photo- 
graph seemed greatly frightened. She was a recent 
arrival, and this was her first experience in the manners 
of the furniture of men’s rooms. Several other articles 
had taken part in the skirmish now, principally those 
with sporting proclivities. 

Suddenly a sharp voice hushed the uproar. It was 
the pen that had spoken. Its ience and 
powers of prophecy had made ite word above 
every other thing, and the confusion immediatel; 
subsided when it spoke. Yet somehow the picture felt 


less at ense now than ever. 
, “you things ought to be 


hours ago. It 


hamed of yourselves.” You ought to be apmptdixin 
ashamed of yo ves. You ou g 
with that man instead of kicking up all is row. 
Why? Well, Il tell you why. He’s fallen in love with 
that. That's why.” And the pen waved vindietively 
in the direction of the blushing picture. 

“ Why shouldn’t he?” demanded the loyal pipe. 

“Well, you'll be one of the first to find out whys my 
boy,” said the pen. ‘She will object to your smell, an 
you'll go into your case pretty soon, and you'll stop 
there for some little time, too. And as for the flask, 
why, be hasn’t used you for a week, has he? No; and 
he won't for several to come, either. He will keep that 
beastly light og, night, and he will wear me 
out writing letters like the one I’ve written to-night. 
You pictures up there will all have to come down. You 
are too gay for us now.” : 

Everything was silent after the pen had finished, and 
a pipe had turned several les lighter than his 
customary healthy brown. The Laser jc trembled 
under the array of threatening glances directed at her, 
but assumed a bold air, as became her exalted position. 

“Seems to me we ought to be sorry for ourselves, 
instead of for him,” something said. is 

“No,” said the pen, “poor chap! it will be much 
worse for him. He’s a ly poor, sa know, and she'll 
never let herself get really fond of him. She will only 
play with him. Just break his heart for a passing 
gratification.” 

The pipe said something under its breath, and tried 
to throw ashes on the shrinking picture. “He will 
please her for a little, and she will make him grow fond 
of her. And then he will love her more and more. He 
won't care for anything but for her. He will be lonely 
when he’s here alone with us; he will always be lonely 
except when he is with her, and ‘sweetheart’ lonely is 
the worst kind. He'll do anything for her, and give any 
of us to her, or give up any of the men who come here 
and use us, and who care so much for him. Yes, she 
will enjoy his devotion for awhile, but soon she will get 
tired of him, then she won’t let him bother her any more.” 

“Oh, no, no!” hysterically cried the picture when the 
pen ceased. “Oh,no!” But the shaving-case gruffly 
sutered a threat, and then rudely threw the photo to 

e floor. 


“ Be quiet, eve: ing,” came a ory. 
The man stre' , yawned, and his His 
first glance was the place w the had 


He jumped up and tenderly lifted it from the 
floor; he kissed it, an: 8 pcan ch tere : 
“T wonder how that got blown over?” he said. 


A charming photograph, the first of 2 series of art studies, will be given away with HOME NOTES dated January 18th, 
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The Final War. 


Vv 
The Story of the Great Betrayal. 


By Louis Tracy 
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SUMMARY. 

Time, 1898, War is declared against Great Britian by the combined 
Centinental Powers. An uttack on Worthing is repulsed. 

Trene, daughter of Lord Eskdale, British Ambassador at Paris, is 
engaged to Captain Edward Harrington, Lord Exkdule's Military 
Attaché, and Lieutenant Rodney, of H.M.S. Magnisiccnt, to Harrington's 
sister Ethel. 

A marvellous magazine rifle, invented by a Mr. Thompson, is tested. 

The torpedo-boat destroyer, the Hornet, with Rodney io command, 
Jeaves Gibraltar in order to prevent six French warships from scizing 
the Suez Canal. 


CHAPTER VII. (continued). 

As the Hornet steamed down the maynificent harbour the 
quays of Valetta itself and the “Three Cities” were 
crowded with cheering soldiers and port operatives, whilst 
a salute of seven guns was fired from one of the forts, 
compliments that the little vessel. shrilly returned by 
means of her steam whistle. Quickly gaining way, she 
rattled off to the east at twenty knots an hour, and, after 
fixing a temporary crow’s-nest for a look-out on top of an 
improvised foremast, Rodney went below to have a quict 
chat with Cator, hia brother officcr and old-time chum 
when they were cadets together on board the Britannia. 

At six bells in the middle watch, in other words at 3 a.m. 
on Saturday, whilst the Horiet was spinning away under 
hey forced draught of 3,300 horse power, her speed being 
then close on twenty-five knots an hour, the look-out 
sighted the French fleet, which was visible through the 
hazy light of dawn about four miles away on the port bow. 

Rodney, who was asleep, turned out instantly, and 
climbed to the crow’s nest, whence he could plainly 
distinguish the six vessels, two armoured battleebips 
and four first-class ernizcrs, travelling Icisurely at about 
half the pace of the Hornet, in the direction of Port Said. 

His first impulse, on descending to the deck, was to alter 
his course so as to be safe from recoynition by the time day- 
light was sufficiently advanced to render the horizon 
p:rfectly clear. But the boyish spirit was not quite dead 
in him yet, and, after a brief consultation with Cator, he 
resolved to reduce  specd 
a little without deviation of 
learings, with the result that 
in another hovws’s time he 
would beslightly ahead of the 
enemy and plainly visible to 
them. 

Midshipman Fisher, of 
course, thought they were 
yoing to attack, and asked 
Rodney when it would be 
necessary to rouse the star- 
board watch, and whether 
someone should not be set to 4 
clear the torpedo tubes. 

The commander did not 
perceive his meaning for 
a moment, but when he did, 
told him to confine his atten- 
tion to procuring the biggest 
Union Jack that the ship’s 
ttores would produce. 

They had not long to wait 
before signals made on the 
French fleet showed that they were observed, and a 
cruiser detached herself from the rest in order to intercept 
them. It was absolutely out of the question for a sixtecn- 
knot vessel to endeavour to catch tho Hornet, but by way of 
amusing the Frenchmen Rodney now displayed his bit of 
bunting, and young Fisher gained some renown by suggest- 
ing that it would be a delicate compliment to string up the 
French flag beneath it, he having fashioned a tricolour by 
means of a pair of scissors and some string, after rum- 
miaging in the signal locker. 

A couple of shots were fired at them, and the second 
ehell fell unpleasantly close. Rodney now thought the 
joke had gone far enough, as he could not afford to risk his 
chip for the sake of amusement. He therefore altered his 
course, and gave the order “ Full speed ahead,” with the 
result that by breakfast time the enemy was hull down 
on the horizon, nursing tac uneasy conviction that the 
British vessel was up to some devilment that could not be 
fathomed. 

By the afternoon of Sunday the Hornet was within sixty 
miles af Port Said. Her deck was now clear of coal-bags, 
and some inroad had been made upon her bunkers. She 
had made a superb run—over 1,000 miles in little more 
than two days—and Rodncy decided to steam boldly into 
the canal by daylight, and trust to luck in dealing with any 
enemy he might encounter there. 

He reached the dirty but picturesque port by five o’clock, 
and demanded the right of one of Her Majesty’s ships to 
take propotenes of all other vessels waiting to enter the 
Canal. 

The French officials hardly knew what to say, being con- 
scious that war had broken out, but they thought it best to 
simply treat the passage of the Hornet as an ordinary event, 
and forthwith sapplied her with the huge electric lamp 
that enables vessels to make their way through the Canal 
by night. During the delay Rodney ascertained from the 
captain of a British ship in the harbour that the Canal was 
Clear of warships, so far as he knew, and in return for the 


information the naval officer advised him to set his course 
round by the north of Candia if he wished to save bis ship 
from destruction by the French fleet. 

Rodney determined to destroy the Canal at a point 
between Ferdeneh and El Gisr, where the banks are fairly 
high, Once inside, therefore, he pushed ahead at a much 
more rapid rate than the stately pace prescribed by the 
regulations, and put an end to the expostulations of the 
French pilot by having him securely lashed to a chair in 
the mess-room. 

By midnight he had reached the spot selected. Every 
preliminary had been thought of during the journey from 
Malta. No sooner was 
the vessel tied up by the 
Canal side than the 
whole available crew 
set to work to bore 
blasting holes along the 
banks for a distance of 
two hundred yards on 
each shore. 

For many hours they 
worked undisturbed. 
Two ships passed during 
the night, and, as they 
approached, the working 
parties temporarily 
returned to the Hornet 
to escape observation, 
and to be ready to use 
guns or torpedo against 
a possible foe. But the 
two passers-by were an 
English collier bound for Aden and an riers Lloyd 
steamer from India. 

At last all preparations were made. 

Twelve bore-holes had been driven into the banks toa 
vertical depth of ten feet, and several pounds of dynamite 
or blasting powder deposited at the bottom of each. Time 
fuses were affixed to the powder charges, and detonators, 
governed by long pieces of cord, controlled the dynamite. 

When all was ready Rodney himself ignited each of 
the five-minute fuses, and saw that the men in charge of 
the dynamite sections were stationed, cord in hand, at the 
safest distance obtainable under the circumstances. Their 
instructions were to rapidly jerk the cord the moment that 
the first gunpowder explosion occurred and then run for 
their lives towards the desert, in order to escape falling 
stones and debris. 

At the final moment the service telegraph wire of the 
canal was cut a3 a precautionary measure, and then every- 
one waited anxiously for the dénovement. 

A loud roar announced the firing of the first time-fuse 
mine. Almost simultaneously there came a tremendous 
explosion froin the dynamite charges. With a crash that 
seemed to shake the sky and loosen the firm earth the 
terrific explosive tore thousands of tons of soil and rock 
from the solid banks of the canal. In a second, a great 
cloud of smoke and dust rose into the air and spread around 
in impenetrable density, whilst a big wave raced along the 
canal and made itself felt for many miles north and south 
along its length. 

Two or three minor explosions followed, from the re- 
mainder of the powder mines, and when at last it was safe 
to make an inspection, Rodney found that the canal was 
blocked in such fashion that it would require months of 
labour to make it passable for vessels. 

He collected his ship’s company, and there were no 
casualties, though Midshipman Fisher had been sharply 
rapped on the head by a falling pebble. The Hornet was 
about to proceed upon her way when a big steamer loomed 
out of the gloom and hailed the torpedo-boat. 

“ What Sip is that ?” said Rodney in response. 

“Ze Gretchen, off Hamburg,” was the answer, “ Vot 
noise vos dat ?” 

“This is Her Majesty’s ship Hornet,” cried Rodney, “ and 
as your country has declared war against England, we make 
you a prisoner. Do you surrender, or shall we torpedo 

ouP” 

i “No, mein Gott, no torpedo,” 
roared the astounded German 
captain. 

Rodney then boarded the 7 
stranger, and told the com- l] 
mander that he and his crew 
might land their personal 
belongings, but as for the ship 
she would be run into the 
wreck of the Canal, and then gf 
scuttled, as an _ additional ¢ 
obstacle, and the German had 
no en but to submit to 
this rough usage. 

After the British vessel had 
replenished her coal supply 
from the tramp’s stores, the 
other of the programme 
was faithfully carried out, and 
the Hornet steamed off to 
Ismailia and Suez to 
that a German steamer had 
burst her boilers and sunk in . 
the Canal, temporarily damaging the telegraph posts in her 
vicinity. 

When, three days later, Rodney and Cator went ashore 
at Perim to obtain more coal, and to have lunch with the 
British subaltern in command of the hundred Sepoys who 
garrison the island, they entertained this worthy to a 
graphic account of the scene in the desert as the great 
cloud rose from the explosion. , ; 

“Tt must have been a fine sight,” he said, “but I will 
knock it out here if any of the enemy’s fleet comes along.” 

“How?” inquired Podne . 

“There are 30,000 tons of coal always in stock on this 
island, and my orders are to set fire to the lot when I con- 
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sider there is any danger of its falling into the hands of an 


enemy. That'll be worth sveing on a fine night, 
won't it?” 


CHAPTER VUI. 
_ ON THE BouLevarns. 

Duninc the first days of the war Paris was in a frenzied 
state of carulta- 
tion. 

Alony the 
boulevares and 
in the cates ex- 
cited vroups, 
moved by a com- 
mon impulse of 
national entius- 
iasm, gathered te 
discuss in extra- 
Vayant languaye, 
and with all the 
heat of Gallic 
passion, this sud- 
den swoop vpon 
an unsuspecting 
foe. Withevery 
class of the com- 
munity the war 
was popular. Work was laid aside and pleasure forgotten, 
whilst oucres and patrician mingled in a common abandon- 
ment of rapture which showcd how fiercely and deep burnt 
the fires of hereditary hatred, 

“Avincourt is at last avenged!” screamed one heated 
orator from the pedestal of the statue of Jean d’Are, tu 
which he had climbed at the bidding of a tumultuons mob. 
“The hated Saxon is at our feet. We spared him at 
Waterloo, but it was only to sweep him in the end move 
cleanly from his wietched island !” 

And this bombast was cheered to the echo. 

The very gawins took up the cry and patrolled the 
strects shrieking insolent vaudevilles tossed off by the seore 
ly newspaper hacks, and all turning on some ribald jest. to 
the expense of the enemy. One of the most popular, set at 
a well-known air, which Yvette Guilbert was then singing 
at the Casino, ran: 

ay est, dune, en l'Angleterre, 

Frout de laeut, et plein d’bi¢re, 

Trop de veutre pour s’enfuir, 

V'la un Lomme, qui nous fait rire. 
And crowds of people marched. along the streets at niyht 
repeating, with inexhaustible delight, this feeble quatrain. 

No Ministry had ever been so popular. The President— 
who teok care to ride in the Bois—was followed by a cheer- 
ing mob, and M. Hanotaux was carried bodily along the 
Champs Elysces froin the Louvre to the Are de Triomphe, 
where he was made to deliver a thrilling and patriotic 
speech. 

“We win too early and forgive too late!” muttered 
a deputy who shook his head at the premature rejoicings of 
bis countrymen, 

Later in the day M. Hanotaux detailed his adventures to 
the President, and was jubilant at the course of events. 

but the head of the Republic manifested anxiety on the 
question of supplies. “I hope that Aimerica may be 
impelled to take our side,” he said. “We must conceal 
our desires with regard to Canada at present.” 

“The United States ean always be counted upon to make 
a disturbance at the right moment,” replied M. Hanotaux. 
“When Europe was apparently in line on the Turkish 
question, Russian diplomacy, backed up by more potent 
arguniecnts, brought about the Venezuelan trouble, and 
diverted attention from Constantinople. I hear from St. 
Petersburg that the Tsar is endeavouring to arrange fresh 
difficulties between England and the United States con- 
cerning the sealing grounds.” 

For a while the Parisians were too much occupied with 
celebrating their success to mark the absence of subsequent 
news. The telegram which announced the capture of 
Worthing had satisfied their vanity. But after a time 
came strange rumours that a hitch had occurred some- 
where. Despite the persistence of the Press, which hour to 
hour flooded the streets with exiting information of an 
advance upon London, the flight of the Queen of England 
to Balmoral, and the suicide of the Lord Mayor, there came 
a moment’s pause in the general rejoicing. 

Le Matin had announced that the French flect had been 
sighted off Brest, and was making for the harbour. 

At first the intelligence was received with incredulity, 
and the office of LE Matin was besieged by a furious mob, 
which broke the windows and would have torn the editor 
to shreds if he had not made his escape to the cellar. 

When confirmation came, it was instantly declared that 
the return of the navy was only a subtle stratagem to lure 
the British to a more disastrous overthrow. No one 
believed that it conld mean retreat. But the sage Deputy 
observed with foreboding that the President did not ride in 
the Bois that day. Lr Gavtots shricked more fiercely than 
ever. 

“England,” it declared, “ shivers hehind her money-bags. 
This monster of injustice cares not that her honour is gone, 
but she trembles for her gold. Lord Chamberlain and Sir 
Balfour are quaking beneath the beak of the eagle, and our 
navy, triumphant, returns to bear us the glorious news.” 

But, alas! this false security could ill withstand the shock 
of truth. 

On Friday morning the people of Brest witnessed a 
terrible sight. The shattered French ships of the allied 
fleets, crushed, maimed, ard helpless, slowly made their way 
into the harbour, with sides ripped up and masts gone. with 
decks ploughed by shell and rudders almost useless. A 
horrified crowd assembled on the quay, and stood aghast 
and shuddering at these awful tokens of overwhelming 
ruin. 

But their grief and raye knew no bounds when along the 
narrow gangways were borne ashore the wounded and dying 
in agonising and what seemed endless file. The havoc of 
the fight had made unutterable wrecks of the splendid crews 
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who a fow days before had manned the vessels in the 
ride of perfect manhood. Horrible wounds and ghastly 
ractures, such as our modern shells cause, which leavo 
scarcely a trace of human 
form and tear to fragments 
the frames of their victims, 
sent tremours through the 
crowd. 

There could no longer 
be doubt. The fool’s para- 
disein which a whole nation 
had lived for so brief a 
spaco was rudely dermol- 
ished. 

The fatal news spread 
apace, and ina few hours {, 
Paris lay prostrate beneath # 
the blow. Nor was it long 
before the whole catas- 
trophe became known, how 
two great navies had been 
crushed, and England, 
taken by rise and 
scarce defended, still 
rose above the sea, calm 
and triumphant, unsoiled 
by the touch of a hostile 
foot. 

Mercurial in its moods, quick tv extremes of anzer as to 
extremes of joy, knowing no mean between the two, and 
incapable of that phlegmatic courage which receives defcat 
with courage as it welcomes victory without undue elation, 
the Paris mob, when it had recovered from the stun of the 
terrible news, became frantic with ungovernable rage. 

Wild crowds rushed through the strects in fury, 
maddened by humiliation and reckless with passion. An 
exultant peoplo had in a moment become a savage mob. 
There was but one thought, that of revenge on someone— 
anyone—who might suggest himzelf to the disordered 
public mind. 

As the day drew to its close, the more peaceful citizens 
became alarmed. Paris was no longer under control. 
Violent speakers, foaming with fury, demanded a new 
government—a communism—a new reign of terror. The 
members of the Cabinet had fled to their houses, and the 
President was 
compelled to sur- 
round the Elysée 
with troops. -- 

Instead of 
- calming the pub- 
lic feeling, the 
\ Parisian papers 
*: fanned the flames 
of revolt. 

“Nous sommes 
trahis!” ex- 
claimed Le 
Ficaro in its 
opening words 
of comment, 
“France is once 
morethe devoted 
victim of the treschery of her own sons. She has been 
delivered, by base intrigue, to her ruin. English gold and 
German hatred have bought her rulers. We are sacrificed 
to their perfidy. Her trusting confidence and simple love 
have been the ministers to her destruction. Down with 
the traitors! A UElysée! A U’Elysée!” 

Lz Journat boldly declared M. Hanotaux to be the 
ee of this betrayal, and the Minister who was 
shi along the streets on Thursday by an enthu- 
siastic multitude was execrated on Friday as “le seconds 
Judas.” Nota member of the Cabinet was safe. It would 
have been death to any one of them had he appeared. 

This rumour of treachery travelled like wildfire, and 
caused a panic. Fiorce spirits, let loose by the general dis- 
order, commenced at dusk to assault such passers-by as 
they chose to auspect; some of the shops in the Rue de 
Rivoli were looted, and an attempt was made to break into 
the Palais Royal, which had been closed early in the day. 

But the more serious papers, excited and extravagant, 
yet not without some sense of responsibility, sought to 


- allay the storm. 


*\ Beyond all, realising that their justification of the sudden 
movement against England lay only in its success, they dis- 
played an anxiety to convince the world that it was inevit- 
able and imperative, and this they found no easy task. 

It was ominous that the Paris edition of the New Yorx 
Hynavp had, during the first threo days, contented itself 
with the bare chronicling of tho dramatic swecp of events. 
There was no word of comment; the editor was studiously 
dumb. It wasas if delicacy to the people over whom the news- 
paper exercised 60 nt an influence demanded silence—a 
silence that had all the force of a tacit condemnation. 

Le Martin had confidently appealed to old alliances and a 
common foe. It recalled hysterically the ancient feud with 
England which resulted in the establishinent of an indepen- 
dent country across the water. But the Heratn was not 
stirred to response, nor even to quotation, and the imper- 
turbability of a journal noted for its piquant and lively 
comment produced a serious impression upon the more 
responsible French papers. 

But matters became worse later on when the opinion of 
the native American press upon the sitnation was flashed 
along the Mackay-Bennett cable. If respect to the land of 
ite adoption made the Paris Hrgatp silent, at least it did 
not nt the insertion of quotations from the newspapers 
pabtinied at home, and their tone was non-committal enough 
to cause misgiving wherever the hope of active sympathy 

wailed. 


on the sensational events of the past few days, An Ameri- 
can journal in French territory should at least respect the 
obligations of a guest, and it is impossible for us, as it 
would be discourteous, to throw our weight into the camp 
of either belligerent. It is our plain duty to preserve a 
neutral attitude. We therefore print, without comment, 
extracts from some some of the more influential papers of 
America which have reached us through cable to-day. 

“Tho Boston HERALD passes no opinion on the rights of 
the quarrel between England and those who are attacking 
her. But it insists that tho policy of America is absolute 
neutrality. ‘Under no circumstances,’ continues that 
journal, ‘can wo depart from the spirit of the Monroe 
doctrine, which practically restricts the United States to her 
own shores. So long as her independence is in no way 
threatened, she has no possible justification for embroiling 
herself ta European complications. America will witness 
the struggle calmly to the end.’ 

“The Crucaco Times Heratp urges the same policy of 
non-intervention, though the paper is sympathetic with the 
allies. ‘England must look after herself,’ it says, ‘and we, 
who have not forgotten her arrogance in dealing with the 
Venezuelan dispute without consulting tho wishes of the 
United States, cannot be blind to the utility of a sharp 
lesson being administered to her. France is the natural 
ally of America. So long as the statue of Liberty adorns 
the entrance to New York harbour, so long shall we be 
reminded of French services to American independence. 
As anation, we cannot and shall not interfere. When the 
time comes for treaty-making, the United States will do- 
mand a hearing.’ 

“The New YorK Wor tp observes: ‘We are in horror 
of what has occurred. Civilisation stands aghast at the 
iniquity of the blow. It seems as if the Continent has 
swept away its centuries of progression, and stands stripped 
to the skin, disclosing the primeval savage. If Franco 
imagines that she can count upon the Assistance of 
the United States because of past services, she has made 
a profound mistake. Liberty is the watchword of our con- 
stitution, and it is the interest, no less than the earnest 
desire of a great republic, to protest against a giant wrong 
perpetrated in the namo of a giant greed. All Americans 
will abhor the outburst that threatens to overwhelm 
England, and in her time of need we frankly admit her to 
be the pioneer of freedom and peace.’ ” 

America was clearly to be neutral, as international law 
compelled, and these words flashed across the sea were 
ominously suggestive of the variety of French hopes in this 
direction. 

There were several of the more dignified papers in Paris 
which laboured to excuse the action of the united Powers 
in the eyes of the powerful Republic and incite her to action. 

The Desats a statesmanlike article, endeavouring to 
show that the war was an act of necessity. The whole 
country, it protested, was suffering from want of colonies. 
Trade demanded expansion ; there was needed a broadening 
of their dominions to satisfy the ambitions and the just 
aims of an active people. On all hands were si of a 
suffering nation, searching in vain fora market; her sons, 
meanwhile, compelled to remain at home for lack of new 
fields for their energies. England had seized the earth, and 
force alone could secure a just balance. 

But Amorica remained impassivo to these arguments. 

Yet some good fruits accrued from these passionate 
articles. Paris, so childlike in her impulses, was brought 
round to a reasonable mood, and though there was no longer 
enthusiasm or hysterical fervour, there was at Icast a 
calmer spirit—a more resolute front. 

On the following Monday a Council of War was summoned 
at the Llysée. It was a full meeting of French and German 
Ministers, and the conference was long and anxious. 

The terrible repulse of the fleet had come upon them all 
with consternation: there was no longer the air of 
certainty which prevailed at first. The President of the 
Republic thought less of Whitehall, and Count Holbach 
hed postponed his negotiations for the occupation of 
Gibraltar. 

M. Hanotaux was still confident. 

“The fleet is driven back,” he observed; “but that is a 
bagatclle. We have in the Mediterranean a combined 
force of men and ships powerful enough to decimate the 
whole British Empire. Let us not be discouraged. Before 
the encmy is able to call together its scattered strength wo 
shall have sailed through the Straits and formed a fatal 
cordon around the British Islands.” 

This sounded reasonable enough. The stupendous fleet 
of the two countries was already on its way. It wasa 
gathering of giants, and the English defences seemed fecble 
and ridiculous before it. 

“In five days,” observed Count Caprivi, “we shall be 
once more in the Channel. We havo delayed, not thrown 
away, the victory.” 

At this moment a special messenger arrived with a 
pisgrent. The President opened it, and turned pale as he 
read: 

“ Gentlemen,” he said slowly, “ this message tells us that 
the enemy has been forewarned. The Suez Canal is 
blown up, and we: have no longer a road to India.” 

‘There was a dead silence, The news had stunned them. 

At last Count Holbach essayed to deal with the situation. 

“These English are full of resource,” he said. “They 
mean to give us trouble. So much the worse for them. 
Meanwhile let us not be over-concerned. Our plan lies not 
just now through the Suez. We will cripple the island, 
and then let India do what it will. The boom of our guns 
will be heard by the shores of Britain before the week is 
out. Give me seven days and I will lay her help- 
less.” 

Another knock came, and another mosscnger wiih a 
tel m. 

The President bit his lips. 

“The Straits of Gibraltar are blockaded!” he exclaimed’ 
“This is annoying; our plans must suffer delay. But, 
thank Heaven, it is nothing worse.” 


“Nothing worse!” It was General Gourko, hitherto 


silent, who intervened. “You regard this as of le:3 
moment?” 

“It merely delays us,” returned the President. 

“Gentlemen,” declared Gourko, “the first telegram w >: 
disturbing enough ; the second is appalling. Do you n-: 
sec what lan happened ?” 

There were inquiring murmurs. Everyone turned a. 
anxious gaze upon the Russian general. 

“Tt means,” he continued impressively, “that tho 
Mediterranean is no longera sea. It is impassalbl.. It is 
now reduced to the condition of a lake, and your greit ficet - 
are imprisoned in it without possibility of escape. Yon a:- 
stripped of your most powerful arm.” 

“We canseize Malta!” stamimered M. Hanotaux. 

“Malta,” observed; Caprivi, “is inipregnable, and it !- 
provisioned for three years. England has destroyed exii 
and entranco, and your splendid ships are of no further u- - 
to you!” 

At this solomn pronouncement, which was so obvious: 
true, there came into the breasts of the Council a terribl-- 
fear. For tho first time it dawned upon them that thei: 
task was not so easy as it appeared, that, amaziug to say 
England might yct rise in her strength an-Ismite thein al. . 

(To Le continued.) 
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NOT AFRAID OF BURGLARS. 


A sHort time ago a gentleman, whose sistcr was stay- 
ing with him,|came in late from a party, and was surprised 
beyond measure on observing a white figure prowling 
about the back of the house. On going to investigate. 
he discovered his sister standing outside the back doo: 
with a cocked revolver in her band. As she was 
explaining to him that there was a burglar within, th- 
door opened, and aman emerged carrying a sack over 
his shoulders. The man, the girl, and the revolver 
speedily made him prisoner, and in a short time he was 
comfortably ensconced in gaol. 

When the man came home, he said to his sister - 
““Why on earth didn’t you go down through tlie 
kitchen?” 

“ How stupid,” the brave girl replied, “don't you 
know the kitchen’s full of mice?” 


CARPET BEATING EXTRA= 
ORDINARY. 


A BAN named Smith has very deservedly gut his 
name into the newspapers. It seems that this man. 
who, during the house-cleaning season, turned an hones: 
penny hy beating the dust out of carpets, came into 
possession of a mule that evinced an extraordinary fond. 
ness for kicking. He thought the matter over, and 
arrived at the conclusion that a great deal of power was 
going to waste in the mule’s hind legs, which the anima: 
seemed pectouy willing to expend on anything that 
came within its reach. 

Consequently, he fastened some contrivances like 
wr ind org a nes feet, and then backed the 
animal up toa large, heavy carpet suspended on a line. 
All that remained ed him to au was te tickle the mule’s 
flank with a long switch, and the carpet-dusting process 
was successfully begun. 

The mule seems to enjoy kicking the carpet as long as 
it is within reach, and has learned to dust first one side 
and then the other, while Mr. Smith takes things easy, 
and is getting rich. People for miles round send him 
their carpets because he dusts them more thoroughly 
than anyone else. 


-_—— Oo 
THEY say that imitation is sincere, 
And truest flattery ; but I greatly fear 


ay wealthy friend would not be fluttered quite, 
Were I upon a cheque his name to write. 
——— > aa 
“So the magistrate fined you five pounds—eh, 
Mike?” 
“No; bad luck to him! I'd to find him five pounds.” 
— of 
Drew His Concivsion.—Mr. M.: “ That was a very 
pretty bonnet that Miss N. had on.” 
Mrs. M.: “ And pray how long have you been a judza 
of millinery P” 
Mr. M.: “I never claimed to be. All I know is that 
all the other women declared that it was hideous.” 


PRIZES FOR THE CHICKS. 
ras OOlGroa 


As announced in the issue of P.1W. dated December 25:4, 
1896, One Prize of £5, One Prize of £2, and Three Prizes of 
£1 each, ace offered for the most interesting OriginaL 
Sxzetcues drawn by Children under the age of fourteen. 
In no case may more than six sketches be forwarded by any 
one child, and accompanying each batch of sketches must be 
a declaration signed by two persons—parents or guardian;, 
or grown-up friends of the embryo artist—to the effect that 
the sketches were drawn by the child without any assistance 
from anyone. Pi containing sketches must be 
marked “ Child” on the outside, and must reach me by 
January 21st, 1896. 

No child who had reached the age of fourteen before 
December 91st, 1895, may compete, 
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WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 1), 1896. 


FICTION. 


COLD WEATHER WISDOM. 


TELL me not in caustic numbers 
oe rising makes us men; 

That the lad’s a fool that slumbers 
Sweetly on till hali-past ten. 


Frost is real, and bed is splendid, 
Better far to melt than freeze; 

Such advice was not intended 
For such bitter times as these. 


Bed is warm—'tis icy weather, 
Frozen fingers cannot shave ; 

Better shirk it altogether— 
Early rising means the grave. 


Now that Boreas is so surly, 

And the streams are hard as lead, 
Be not idiots rising early, 

Be philosophers in Med 


Let us then be down, when others 
Rise as though we were in June; 
Lying warm, my sleepy brothers, 
Learn to slumber on till noon. 
+ $= —__. 

A Limit to THE Powers OF ENpDURANCE.—" I 
prize your friendship very highly, Mr Spoonamore,” 
the young woman said, with profound compassion in her 
voice and manner, “ but I have examined my own heart 
and it grieves me to have to say that any closer tie 
between us is impossible. It can never be. If you 
could know the pain it causes me ys 

“The pain it causes you!” he echoed. ‘“ What do you 
know of pain, Miss McGinnis! Listen! Asleep or 
awake, for five long weeks your ee has been constantly 
before me. You have occupied all my thoughts, filled 
my heart, and destroyed my appetite! I have ceased to 
‘ake any interest in the ordinary affairs of life. Devotion 
like mine would move the heart of a cast-ironstatue. It 
excites only your pity. And you tell me ‘that it can 
never be!’ Friends!” he exclaimed, with increasing 
bitterness. “Friends! Will friendship restore to his 
normal condition a wretched being whose flesh has 
wasted away till even his washerwoman doesn’t know 
him?” 

“TI am very sorry, Mr Spoonamore,” responded the 
young woman gently, her rs straying in a mechani- 
cal way over the piano, “ but it is all I can offer you. 
And if——” 

“Maud McGinnis!” he gasped, a wild light dila- 
ting his eyes, “I—I can bear the pain of your 
refusal, but do not, do not add insult to injury; do not 


spurn me from your presence to the tune of ‘Get Your | 


air Cut!’” 
—j 


Tue Hussanp TamEer.—Professor Rarey, the horse 
tamer, has been outdone by Miss Profeasoress Henpeck, 
who is expected to hold forth very soon in a somewhat 
similar direction. Miss Henpeck operates upon stubborn 
and tecalcitrant husbands—husbands who are deaf to 
intreaties for winter bonnets, and who leave no loose 
change in their vest pockets. Miss Henpeck hails from 
the north country, and her system has been put into use 
in nearly all of the great northern cities. It is very 
simple and effective, and commends itself at once to 
every reasonable and dutiful wife. 

A simple stout fish line is Miss Henpeck’s muatiriel. 
The husband who is opposed to new bonnets is thus 
treated by this mandactal youn 

The husband is brought into the sawdust arena care- 
fully handcuffed; a strap is then buckled round the 
ankle of his right leg, and a leather belt or surcingle is 
adjusted about his waist and pulled very tight. An 
iron ring fastened to the belt serves as a fulcrum or 
pulley for the stout line, which is attached to the strap 
on the victim’s ankle, and Miss Henpeck, by pulling the 
line firmly, is thus enabled to draw the victim's right 
foot off the ground. 

Any one can then hold up a new winter bonnet, with a 
marked price on it of 18s. If the victim winces or 
refuses to purchase, he is driven thrice round the arena 
on one foot. 

On the second round he usually succumbs and buys 
with cheerful alacrity. . 

Should, however, the husband prove obdurate, he is 
cast some three or four times. This is accomplished in 
a most ingenious manner by Miss Henpeck, by means 
of a rope and pulley attached to his left leg. The 
husband, fading hie left leg drawn from under him, and 
that he really has no leg to stand upon, usually 
succumbs; Miss H. places her foot proudly on his neck, 
amid bursts of shrill feminine applause. Bonnets of 
various sizes and prices, from £1 upwards, are now shaken 
before him, and if he chooses the largest and highest in 
price his manacles and shackles are at once removed, and 
the band at once strikes up “See the Conquering 
Heroine Comes!” . 

Some husbands are so far gone as to mutter things 
under their breath about hata which obscure the view of 
the stage at a theatre. Miss Henpeck cures the most 
obstinate cases in from ten to twenty minutes, while the 


PEARSON’S 


i . . 
| wife waits, 
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WEEKLY, 


She affims that a husband once well 
broken never objects to millinery again of any kind. 

In the course of a long and varied experience, Miss 
H. has broken in 8,294 obdurate husbands, and 7,233 


| objecting futhers. She has never had, as yet, a sinule 


lover under treatment. She states in the little pamphlet 
she sells (price only 2s. 6d.) that lovers usually are found 
to promise anything. Of the husbands, 4,250 objected 
to new bonnets; 523 to pin money; 1,071 to going with 
sufficient frequency to the theatre; 864 to their wives” 
relations—particularly to mothers-in-law; and the 
remainder to getting up to breakfast. Several of the 
worst cases were subdued by means of the * Garrotter 
Bridle,” an invention of Miss Henpeck’s own. B 
means of this little device the victim's head is thrown bac 
and he is talked to for two hours by a strong-minded 
mother. in-law, hired especially for the occasion. 

Ladies desiring their husbands cured of all little petty 
vices, such as staying out after ten p.m., beer, cigarettes. 
“seeing a friend,” the club, ‘business in town,” etc., 
may call or send a note to Miss Henpeck at the 
Stewart-Hilton-Woman's-Hotel. A husband may be 
brought, carefully gayged and bound, between the hours 
of 2and 4 p.m., and it is particularly requested that if 
private treatment is required, a fee of sixpence be 
prepaid when delivered. 

e wish Miss Henpeck every success, inasmuch as 
we seem (being untrammelled bachelors) to belong to 
the category which requires no especial breaking in. If 
Miss H.'s systein should be introduced into the lower 
classes, we can see no reason for thinking that in time 
the “ Coster may cease jumping on his mother.” We 
shall do all in our power to further Miss H.'s laudable 
efforts in the subjugation of the Married Man. 


te - 


“Tis,” said the dear girl, as she led the way into a 
secluded little nook in the conservatory, “ is what papa 
calls his ‘match-box.’ Everybody comes in here to 
propose.” 

pane a 

Lorp BLEsHUGH: “ Afwaid to follow the hounds ? 
Why, I didn’t think you Americans were afwaid of any- 
thing!” 

Wool E. West: “ Well, I ain’t much of a horseman, 
and I'm hanged if I’m going to take the chances of one 
of them blooded horses taking the bit and running 
clean off your little island with me.” 


—_— jf -——- 


A COUNTRYMAN seeing an Italian playing on a harp, 
turned in great astonishment and thus addressed a 
friend: “I’ve seen a heap uv makeshifts, but this one 
beats ‘em all.” 

“ What!” 

“I say that feller over there beats ‘em all. If a 
feller had er told me that a man could snatch up the 
puttom uv a ole bedstead an’ pinch music off the cords 
I wouldn’t er b’lieved him, but I'll be hanged if this 


| feller ain't a-doin’ uv it.” 


a, 


A woman's smile is thus described in a Hawaiian 
romance: “Her rich red lips parted, and there flashed 
upon the landscape two rows of beautiful white teeth. 
Slowly her mouth opened wider and wider; deeper grew 
the dimples in her bronze cheeks; brighter danced the 
sunbeams in her eyes, until a stray ray, darting through 
the foliage of an overhanging bough, illuminated the 
deep cavern of her mouth, bringing into view the back 

art of her head. Then, seeing us vazing intently upon 
er, she shut her mouth, and darkness fell upon the 
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FACTS, 


NUREMBERG produces annually some 250,000,00 
pencils. worth about £420,000, 


THE largest sum ever paid for lace was £10 an oun, 
ten times the price of standard gold. 


More than sever hundred biographies of Columbus 
have been written in various languages. 


THE longest hair growing on the female head lis 
been eight feet in length, while the longest beard known 
measured twelve feet. 


Aone the uneducated whites in Alabama there is a 

papa Seren that if a coloured person kisscs 2 

aby twice on the month the teething period will he e.sy 
to the child. 


A New Yor« newspaper building is provided 
with the largest thermometer in existence. It has « 
dial plate forty inches in diameter, so situated as to le 
in plain view of passers-by. 

Sutton IN ASHFIELD, in Nottinghamshire, has given 
birth to more famous cricketers than any other town in 
England. More than twenty professionals leave that 
little hosiery town at the beginning of every cricket 
season. 

Tue Empress Frederick of Germany possesses 2 
unique service. The tea-tray has been beaten out of in 
old Prussian halfpenny. he teapot is formed of a 
German farthing, and the tiny cups are made from cvit:s 
of different German principalities. 


In some sections of the Southern States the graves 
of negroes are decorated with the medicine bottles 
used by the deceased during their last illnesses. The 
surviving relatives, when visiting the graves, often 
discuss the effects of the various remedies. 

THERE are at present at British railway stations 
nearly 3,000 automatic machines, the entire renta) for 
the space they occupy amounting last year to £7,244, 
For the same year 6,794,810 packets of chocolate and 
5,127,594 boxes of matches were sold from them. 


At Venice, when any one dies, it is the custom to fix 
a placard on the front of a dead person's house, as well 
as iu the neighbouring streets, as a sort of public notive, 
stating his uame, age, place of birth, aud the illness 
of which he died, affirming also that he received the 
holy sacrameuts, was a good Christian, aud requested 
the prayers of the faithful. 


Ir is usual to award medals to the officers and 
men who distinguish themselves in the Army or Navy; 


the Japanese Government, however, have decided on a - 


new method of rewarding their heroes, and have 
ordered 18,000 watches to be made in Switzerland, the 
cost of which is not to exceed 10s. 6d. each, for distribu- 
tion among those who showed bravery in the late war 
with China. 


THE largest plate-glass mirror in the world has been 
set up in the dining-room of the Hotel Savoy in New 
York. It took two days and a night, with over a score 
of workmen, to get it from the steamer to the hotel and 
to set it in place. The dimensions of the mirror are 158 
by 158 inches, making about 174 square feet of solid 
es It is nearly half an inch thick, weighs 900 pounds, 
and cost £1,000. 


A CHAIN of compressed cakes of gun-cotton tied round 
the trunk of the largest-size trees, and exploded, will, 
by the action of its violence, cut the tree down instantly 
as smoothly as if it were done by an axe in the hands of 
of an expert woodsman. Timber cutters working among 
the forest giants of Montana, Idaho, and Washington, 
declare it to be the cheapest and most economici! inode 
of felling trees that has yet been devised. 


THE holly tree is called “ Christ's thorn ” in Germany 
and Scandinavia, from its putting forth its berries at 
the supposed period of the year when Christ was born, 
and from its time-honoured use in decorating Christian 
churches. This tree, according to a certain legend, was 
that in which the Almighty revealed Himself to Moses 
in a flame of fire, by which however it was not consumed. 
Likewise it was supposed to have formed the wood of 
the cross on which our Lord was crucified. 


THE highest office building in the world is the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company, of New York City. 
Its height above aay aires is 347 feet, and its 
foundations go down fifty-three feet below the same, 
heing twenty feet below tidewater level, making a total 
of 100 feet. The foundations consist of fifteen masonry 
piers, and are carried by the same number of steel 
caissons. The latter were sunk to bedrock by the 
pneumatic process. The cantilever system was used for 
the foundation. 
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ENGINEERING BY A MOUSE, 


“WHILE digging holes for telegraph poles,” said a 
lineman recently, ‘“ I became interested in watching the 
ingenuity and perseverance of a mouse. He fell into 


one of the holes, which was four and a half feet deep | 


and twenty inches across. 

“The first day he ran round the bottom of the hole, 
trying to find some meaus of escape, but could not climb 
out. The second day he settled down to business. He 
began steadily and systematically to dig a spiral groove, 
round and round the inner surface of the hole, with 
a uniformly ascending grade. 

“He worked night and day, and as he got further 
from the bottom he dug little pockets where he could 
either lie or sit and rest. Those who came to watch 
supplied the little engineer with food. 

“At the end of two weeks the mouse struck a rock. 
This puzzled him. For nearly a day he tried to get 
under, around, or over the obstruction, but without 
success. 

“With unflinching ae he reversed the spiral, 
and went on tunnelling his way in the opposite 
direction. At the end of how weeks he reached the top, 
aud probably sped away to enjoy his well-earned 
freedom. His escape was not seen. 

“ When his food was put in in the morning he was 
near the surface, but at night the work was seen to be 
complete, and the little engineer, whose pluck and skill 
had saved his life, had left.” 


——§——___— 
THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY KING 
IN THE WORLD. 


SoMETHING ABOUT THE Man Tommy ATKINS 18 
GorIne TO Ficut. 


Tue King of Ashantee, the most extraordinary 
ruling potentate of the world, stands suddenly revealed. 
Of all the astonishing kings of Africa or South Sea 
Island cannibal chisfa he is the most remarkable. 

The King of Ashantce is the absolute monarch of 
abont three million subjects. They live in the heart of 
the African forest, a few hundred miles back from the 
“Gold Coast.” The King wears a girdle of dried grass 
around his hips, and a tall hut. He owns no crown, but 
im some way has become poszessed of a silk hat, which 
now does duty as an emblem of sovereignty. 

Another remarkable fact about this barbarous king is 
that he has no throne. He has, however, a solid gold 
stool, which does service as a throne. 

But the great official emblem of royal authority is an 
umbrella. This curiosity has a big bamboo handle, and 


. Fibs of embossed gold. On the end of each rib is a 


haman skull. No! 
knows the si 
majesty, but it 


ly, not even the King himself, 
ificance of this strange sceptre of 
descended to him from a long line of 


King Prempeh, among other things, has exactly 3,333 
wives allowed him ba Why this liberal figure was 
@ecided upon His Majesty does not know. Like the 
umbrella, they come to him by inheritance. 

King wears earrings. They are of solid gold. 
He also has other personal adornments of solid gold. 
His royal ancestors all wore gold earrings, too. 
His Majesty lives in a big stone and native brick 
lig only structure of the kind in the kingdom. 
Royal Highness sleeps on the floor. 
i yeapek is a bloodthirsty monarch, and he is 
i the habit of making human sacrifices on a wholesale 
acale. Whenever it pleases him to do so, he orders a 
few hundred subjects to be beheaded. Besides this, 
hig: Aon gn religious ceremonies it is customary to 
subjects. It is this practice which England wants 


ki 
the King to stop. And it is to put an end to these 


troman sacrifices that the British troops will march into 


_, the forest and make war on the King. 


_¥f any man looks at one of his 3,333 wives he is 

doomed. Some of these numerous wives of the King of 

Ashantee are not worth looking at, it is true, but the 

owner of any profane eyes that even by accident hap- 

pened to rest upon them would be conducted to a shady 

athe lin the neighbourhood of the town and would 
to return. 

When one king dies 2,000 people are killed as a guard 
of honour to accompany him to the other world. As 
many as 10,000 are reported to have been killed on one 
oecasion in a single day. 

bf ie every national festival it is also the custom for 
the King of Ashantee to offer human sacrifices. People 
are believed to be killed almost every day at Coomassie, 
the capital, and this kind of official murder is a regular 
castom. 

The one thing which has always excited the horror 
and amazement of travellers who have penetrated into 
this African town, lying 140 miles back from the Gold 
Coast, is the Grove of Skulls, where in countless numbers, 
the bones of victims of the king lie upon the ground 
with the festering remains of those who have recently 
been dispatched. 

Here, where vultures gorged with human flesh perch 
upon the trees waiting for the new victims which many 
years have taught them to look for with certainty, is a 

le presented the like of which is to be seen no- 
wv else upon earth. 

This spot, where executions have taken place from 
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time immemorial, is in a small grove behind the large 
market-place at Coomassie. 

The pathway leading to this grove has been worn 
broad and deep through years of use. Henry M. 
Stanley, who, as a war correspondent, accompanied Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s expedition to Coomassie in 1874, 
visited this grove. . 

“As we drew near,” says Stanley, “the foul smells 
became 60 suffocating that we were glad to produce our 
handkerchiefs to prevent the intolerable and almost 
palpable odour from mounting into the brain and over- 
powering us. Aftcr some thirty paces we arrived before 
the dreadful scene. but it was almost impossible to sto 
longer than to take a geueral view of the great Gol- 
gotha. We saw some thirly or forty decapitated bodies 
in the last stages of corruption, and countless skulls, 
which lay piled in heaps ‘and scattered over a wide 
extent. Tike stoutest heart anid most stoical mind might 
well have been appalled.” 

The Umbrella of State, which keeps the sun and rain 
off the head of the King of Ashantee, is a symbol of his 
authority. It is a sort of African sceptre, being an 
outward and visible sign of the power which has de- 
scended to him “by divine right.” 

The umbrella of state in the Asliantee Government 
takes the place of the crown. The Kings of Ashantee 
long ago discovered that a crown is a dangerous thing 
in a country with a rainy season, as it is open at the 
top and likely to let iu the rain cn the royal head. 

Therefore it was that the umbrella was substituted, 
thus showing a high order of intelligence on the part of 
the dusky monarchs. 

Ashanitee lies at the back of the British Gold Coast, near 
the Gulf of Guinea, in Western Africa, and is a land of 
thick and jungly forest, so dense that the sun seldom 
pierces its foliage, and sosickly that the hardiest European 
soon falls a victim to its deadly fevers. From Coomassie, 
which is in the centre of a noisome swamp, this forest 
stretches 14 ) miles south towards the sea; how many hun- 
dreds of miles to the eastward is not known; but its boun- 
daries to the north and west are nearly two hundred 
miles distant. The country is rich in gold dust and other 
ple are fine specimens of physical 
development, who have been quick to take advantage of 
their slight contact with civilisation—that is, as far as 
securing modern weapons of warfare. 

England has had several Ashantee wars, all of them 
unsuccessful until the one in 1873-4, when the British 
forces, led by Sir Garnet Wolseley (now Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army), hewed their way through the dense 
forest from the coast to the capital, meeting with little 
opposition from the natives, but losing heavily from the 
ever-present and deadly miasma. Coomassie was carried 
by assault after a five-days’ fight. 

The British tarried there but forty-eight hours, only 
long enough to sack and burn the town, and then 
turned their faces towards the coast. The rainy season 
had just begun, and the tale of the return march to the 
sea is one of the [saddest of any of Britain’s many wars 
of conquest, for the number of soldiers that died during 
that toilsome journey is appalling. 

Twenty years ago the Aphentves were armed with 
flint-locks of an ancient pattern, but now, owing to the 
enterprise of Euro; traders, they have an ample 
supply of Snider rifles and plenty of ammunition. 


— ee fe 


Our Office Boy: “Two gentlemen wants to see you. 
One of ’em's got a gas bill, an’ the other’s got a’ riginal 


me.” 

Editor : “ Bring in the man with the gas bill.” 
= 

THE hypnotist smiled confidently. 


“Yes,” said he, “ by making a few passes I can cause 
a man to go to any part of the city I choose.” 

“Hm!” said the railway magnate, “I can do the 
same thing and send a man straight from here to 
Edinburgh.” 

— 

“ WE went skating on Christmas Day. 

“TI tried hard to get him to propose; but there we 
sat, and though he saw I knew what he was thinking of, 
he remained silent until I hit upon a plan.” 

“What was that?” 

“TI dug my skates with some force into the slippery 
surface, and asked him to notice how easy it was to 
break the ice.” 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO EARN 
& £LOO,*7 & 


Collect as many Coupons as you can from 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
.SHORT STORIES, 
STORY TELLER, 


and keep them for the present. Full particulars 

of what to do with them appeared in the last issue 

of P.W. The P.W. Coupon is at the right-hand 
top corner of the first page of the cover, 


AND THE 


A RARE CLOAK. 


Some very unusual lots were included recently at 
Christie’s, in the interesting and valuable collection of 
embroideries, rare furs, jewellery, and curiosities collected 
by the Earl of Dunmore during his explorations iu 

hinese Turkestan, the Pamirs, and Central Asia. 

Great interest was manifested in a cloak formed of 
the skins of 741 Chinese wild ducks’ throats. It was 
made by a native of Chinese Tartary, who was occupiel 
for twelve years in the collection of the skins. 

The only other cloak of this description was made by 
the same man, and is now in the possession of the 
Emperor of China. Even for thg privilege of riyalling 
an Emperor, only forty guineas fas paid! 


FUN FOR BANK CLERKS. 

A Lonpon merchant has a portrait of himscif 
engraved on his cheques, so that when he pays a Dill hi. 
creditor has the satisfaction of gine upon the counter: 
feit presentment of the payer. These cheques go t> 
different towns and pass through various banks and 
clearing houses. 

When the gentleman who thus advertises himself has 
his deposit book settled at the eud of the month, and 
gets back his cancelled cheques, it is a question whether 
he is pleased or vexed. 

The portrait on each and every cheque is ornamented 
in a manner that is, to say the least, startling. and the 
more banks the cheque has passed the greater the 
change. 

The first clerk through whose hands the paper passes 
will adorn the picture with a fierce moustache, the next 
will add a beard, the next a pair of goggles, and the next 
may change the aquiline nose to a retrouse’. 

Au the changes capable of being made are rung. and 
by the time the cheque gets back the self-advertiser 
doesn’t recognise his own photograph. 


oo 
THE AVERAGE MURDERER. 


OnE of the strangest of all the strange phases of 
luman nature is the cheerfulness of the averags 
murderer after conviction and sentence. There are, of 
course, exceptions to the rule; there are murderers who 
await execution in horror and dread, and occasionally 
it happens that one dies of this torment before the fata! 
day arrives. 

Bat these are rare cases, and do not affect the correct - 
ness of the proposition that the average murderer is a 
rather cheerful person, sleeps well, has a good appetite, 

ws fat, and, till his last hour, manifests a lively 
interest in such worldly affairs as occupied his mind 
before he was caught, caged, and marked for the hang- 
man. 

Trouble of mind is not conducive to the taking on of 
fat. A convict whose day of death had been finally 
fixed, and who had no ground on which to base the 
faintest hope of clemency, might affect cheerfulness, or 
even jocularity, in the presence of visitors. But there 
is no affecting a growth of adipose. The man whose 
weight is increasing day by day, even in the shadow of 
the gallows, is not in mental distress. The mind and 
body are too closely related for either to be tormented 
without the full participancy of the other. 

The hope of reprieve is stronger than the fear of deati. 
No man can understand that his life is forfeit. 


——————+ fo ___ --__ 


WHY A DOG SHOWS PLEASURE BY 
WAGGING HIS TAIL. 


Ir all began in the days when the first dogs hunted. 
In the case of all punting dogs, such as fox-hounds or 
wolves, which pack together, the tail is carried aloft and 
is very free in movement. It is frequently rendered 
more conspicuous by the tip being white, and this is 
almost invariably the case when the hounds are of mixed 
colour. 

When ranging the long grass of the prairie or jungle 
the raised tips of the tail would often be all that an 
individual member of the band would see of its fellows. 
Thereis no doubt that hounds habitually watch the 
tails of those in front of them when drawing a covert. 

If a faint drag is detected, suggestive of the presence 
of the fox, but scarcely sufficient to be sworn to vocally, 
the tail of the finder is at once set in motion, and ths 
warmer the scent the quicker does it wag. Others, 


mening poe signal, instantly join the first, and there is an 
goemb ge of waving tails before even the least whimper 
is heard. 


Should the ag pe a doubtful one the hounds 
separate again, and the waving ceases. But if it grows 
stronger when followed up, the wagging becomes more 
and more emphatic, until one after another the hounds 
begin to whine and give tongue, and stream off in 
Indian file along the line of scent. When the pack 
isin full cry upon a strong scent, the tails cease to 
wave, but are carried aloft in full view. 

The moment when the dog most enjoys life is the 
moment when he sights e. That moment is the 
time when he wags his tail most vigorously in order to 
announce his discovery to his fellow-dogs. 


ofa ute Studies, will be given away with HOME NOTES dated January 18th, 
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AWKWARD-— VERY. 


A WELL-KNowN Brighton dandy. who shall be name- 
less, and who is dreadfully absent: minded, sat down in 
the M—— Hotel the other day. and asked the waiter for 
a cup of coffee. 

Bye-and-bye somebody came ulong and lhe!d ont his 
hand, and the gentleman put into it a haif-sovercign, 
Presently the waiter came for the coffee money. 

“ My dear fellah,” said the dandy, “ Lhave given you 
a half-sovereign, and you haven't brought the change.” 

** Beg pardon, sir,” said the waiter; * but you must 
have given the money to the man who was collecting for 
the music outside.” . 

And then the organ played ayain; Lut,ob,sncha long 
way off. 


—__——_— 
A FLORAL DETECTIVE, 


In early times the Dutch farmers wiio settied in Cape 
Colony had an ingenious way of recovering pocket 
knives that might have been dropped or misl:id while 
ploughing or gardening. 

Cutlery was not so cheap then and abundaat as in 
these days, so the thrifty farniers took the preea ition of 
keeping two or three sunflower sceds iu their knife 
handles. Then if the knives fell upon broken ground 
and could not be easily found. the owners would wait 
until the seeds sprouted, and an isolated swiflower stalk 
or blossom in field or pateh would signalise the 
possibility of a missing article being at its root. 

True, the owner did not always realise the result of 
the scheme, because a passing boy who v:slerstond the 
token often got there before the planter. 


——_—~ ja -- _ 


THE TONGUE THEY TALK AT 


Is DousLe Dutcu TO THOsS ON LAN:. 


SEA 


OF all the various features of procedure in murine 
courts of inquiry, nothing is so curious as the bewi!der. 
ment excited in the legal breast by the statements of the 
nautical witnesses. “ We was going along all fluking 
when the wind drawed ahead. We trimmed sail, and 
in the fore and mizzen tor'garusl, when a bit of a sea 
makin’ of her yaw. ‘Mind yer luff, you suger!’ sings 

uit th’ old man, an’ as he says this, one of the jub guys 
arted and sprung the boom, fur ours were swinging 
ms, and had the for'd guy and the after guy fitted in 
one, with cucxhold’s neck around the boom end. Are 
yer a followin’ of me, sir?“ 

If one can imagine a statement of this kind—hy 
no means unusual—delivered to a lawyer, it will take 
a still livelier inaagination to picture the facial expres- 
sion of the learned counsel. It was only a short time 
ago that one of the most eminent lawyers in the country, 
in summing up a case, was forced to sive up trying to 
designate a particular portion of a vessel by its technical 
name, and admit that he did not know its proper name, 
thereby somewhat weakening the force of his argument. 

It is certain, however, that if a sailor has to talk about 
his calling, he must use the languaze of the sex. There 
are no synonyms for “sister blocks.” ‘eat harpins,” 
“vangs,” and the rest of the vocalmlary. If a lawyer 
cannot understand how the bight of u rope can’ be 
whipped into a snatch block without passing the end 
through the sheave, there is nothing in lunguage outside 
the terms of the marine statement of the process to 
enable him to master the sailor’s meaning. 

Sailors’ talk, indeed, is a dialect as distinct from our 
ordinary English words as Choctaw or Esyuimaux. 
English words are used, but theiz significance is utterly 
remote from the meaning they have in shore parlance, 
A yard ashore means the land about a house, at sea it is 
a spar. Every coachman and the majority of boys know 
what a whip is, but at sea it is a tackle formicd bya 
single rope wove through a block. 

lizard is not a reptile, but a piece of rone witha 
thimble or ring spliced into it, just as the cuthead isa 
end of timber, and bees are stout pieces of plank. 
ting is not striking, but sailing hy tacks; a lonnet is 
not for ladies’ wear, but a piece of canvas laced to the 
jib; while a catspaw has as little to do with the feline 
animal as fiddfes and harpings have with music. Sailors’ 
language, however, is by no means wholly compounded 
by the terms referring to the various paris of the ship. 
rdships, perils, rough usage, indifferent food, 
scarcity of water and the like have imported a mass of 
rough sayings into the forecastle, many of which are 
sanctified by touches of rude poetry. Jack's ditties, too, 
are frequently vehicles of his emotions. 

When he does not know how to “growl” fairly he 
will put his feclings into a topsail-halyard song. and 
often has the anchor come up to a fierce chorus com- 
pounded of improvised abuse of the ship and the 
skipper, to which expression could not be given in a 
quieter method. 

Unfortunately the list of melodies is somewhat 
limited, but the lack of variety is no obstruction to the 
sailor’s poetical aspiration when he wants the “old 
man” to know his opinions without expressing them to 
his face, and so the same “ chantey,” as the windlass or 


hal chorus is called, furnishes music to as many 
indignant remonstrances as Jack can find injuries 
to-sing about. 


Now that the pantomimes are on, 


IN THE FAR NORTH. 

THe Thane of Scots’ Breeks perceived the moment 
Alfreda entered the room with a delicate flash upon her 
cheek. that Athelstune the Bowlegged had been calling 
again. 

* What, ho, daughter!” 

With lowered wlance 
advanced. 

“Pa,” she mummured timidly. “he has spoken.” 

The'parent turned pale vith sullen foreboding, 

“What said the youth 2" he sternly deuunded. 

* He asked me if I could return —” 

She faltered. The eveat drops of perspiration stood 
upon the brow of the chieftain. 

“What. child? Speak 2 Teonniand you.” 

* iis love,” said the maiden simply. 

A great sich of relief broke from the lipsof the Thane, 

“Hal? he eriel. “Then he said nnvht of the 
wuabrella I borrowed of him Ju-t week? Retwmn his 
loveP That were cary.” 

Tn his joy the proud father bought wassail for his 
henchmen, 


exclaimed the old warrior. 
and treabling limbs she 


oo. -- 


THE MAN WHO DISCOVERED THE 
FIRST DIAMOND, 


THe Cape of Good Hope Goveriuent is conten. 
plating the hestowal of pension np on Lennard Jacols, 
who found the first diamond in the colony. Jacobs. a 
Korannah, settled in Peniel, now known its Barkly, in 
1366. A German missionary, Kallonbere, told hin to 
took sharp for diamonds, expviining to the iysenint 
Koraunah the value aud appearance of the stun 
Jacobs’ childven soon found several glittering stones. 

One proved to be areal dinmend. The others were 
crystals. Jacobs’ wife, not kiowing that any particukeu 
vilue atiached to the jewel, exchanged it) for cilico. 
Jacobs set out on the trail of the lucky trader, und, 
finding him, forecd him to return the jewel, 

The Korannxh’s stone was forverded to Pert 
Elizabeth. where Sir Philip Wodehouse, the Governor, 
purchased it for £500, He nained it the ~ Star of South 
Africa,” and it still remains in his family. 

Jacohs, nfter a lapse of two years, received a herse, 
waggon, and some sheep as payment. The man is now 
an octogeuarian, and in hearty health. 


Ww 
a 


vo. 


———_—_—» fo 
ARE ANIMALS ‘ LEFT-HANDED ” ? 


Ir has heen asserted hy some scientists that wild 
creatures are mostly left-handed. Myr. David Jordan 
has heen endeavouring to verify such observations a3 
have been made on two parrots lately brought from 
Mexien. He found that in grasping a finzer ojtered as 
a perch the parrots almost always put the left foot 
forward, 

Usually the finger thus offered is that of the right hand. 
But when the left finger is offered to the parruts they 
put forward the right foot. There is. however, 
apparently a small residuum of povference for the left 
foot. This seems to be due to the fact that men are 
usually right-handed and offer the right hand to the 
parrot. 

The left foot is the one naturally put forward by the 
parrot in this case, and through repetition of this action 
a species of left-footedness is inducel. Mr. Jordan's 
general conclusion is that there is no evidence that the 
parrot is naturally left-footed. 

The appearances of that left-footedness is due entirely 
to the fact that those who olfer the finger or food to 
parrots do so asa rule with the right hand. Repetition 
of this proress mikes the parrot more or less Icft- 
handed in tine. 


—_—__—_~»¢ 
FASHION’S ARMY OF WORKERS. 


Paris is the city where the dressmaking trade 
flourishes as it does in no other spot in the world. 

In 1°50 the number of covturires, as given in the 
* Annuaire du Commerce,” the conunercitl directory of 
those days, was only 158. There were hesjdes 67 shops 
for the sale of ready-made feminine appare}. but there 
were none. as there are to-day, which sold lingerie, or 
certain articles exclusively. 

In the “ Bottin,” as the Paris directory is familiarly 
known, of 1895, there are 1086 couérritres and 266 
commercial houses for the sule of ready-made wurments, 
besides many establishments which manufacture and 
sell “jupons de dessous,” or under-petticoats, alone. 
The number of working dres<makers in Puris is 
estimated at 65,000, 

In all France, according to M. Georges Michel, the 
industry of manufacturing the various articles of 
woman's dress is in the hands of 81,406 male and 
143,618 female owners of shops or factories. These 
furnish employment to 700,801 persons, of whom over 
half-a-million are women. 

In addition to these there are 925,555 persons who 
make their living from industries which are tributary to 
that of the manufacture of feminine apparel. The total 
valne of the product of this labour from so many hands 
is estimated at £50,000,000. 


d everybody is takin 
o meth on FOOTLIGHT FAVOURITES. 
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LOCHINVAR IN EDINBURGH. 


Trt traditional Edinburgh Jade who thought it 
improper to meition the bare limbs ofa tree, murit have 
been related to the manavers of a school celebratio: 
recently held in that city, according toa paragraph in 
ene ofits own newspapers. It seems that a reader bad 
Hoon engaged to deck * Lochinvar to the papi! 
Wher he receloal the lines; 


treasare, drurk one esp of wins, 
he wes rithor surprised to find that the authorities, 
cecliniags to countenance Scott’s sisumete s allusion t. 
cue wine cap. lad improved the wizards sally liz 
expression into the highly moral couplet : 
Andnow Tbave come with this beaatital aid, 
Qocreadber one measure, driak one baiconeds! 


—-— fw - -- 


THE VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE, 


A MANUFACTURER Gace paid a remarkable bill wit. 
outa ni mnr, slply onaccount of the way in whicu 
it was worded, 

A larse pump which bept the factory supplied with 
water sddenly ceased to work, without offering the 
Isvat explanation for so arbitrary a proceeding, The 
mechauic who was called intinkered the thing for ial! 
a day, and then said the apparatus would have to he 
taken to pieces. 

‘iis was serious, as it meant the stoppage of tie 
factory, so it was suggested that a neighbouring 
engineer—a reputed genius in all mechanical matters — 
should be sent for. He came, looked at the pump, and 
then, taking a hammer, gave three smart taps over the 
valve. 

* She'll go now,” he said quietly, and when steam w.:s 
turned on she did yo, 

“Tn due course,” says the manufacturer, “I received 
a hill from thet envineer for £10 4s. The sum amazed 
me, but on reading the items I drew a che jue at once. 
Vhey were as follows: ‘For fixing pump, 4:.; for know- 
ing how, £10" Had he charged me £10 +s. for fixing 
the jump, I shouid have considered it exorbitant, Lut 
44. was reasonable, and I recognised the vilue of know- 
ledge, so I pat l—and said nothing.” 


—_---———~»j—______ 
IS IT WORTH WHILE BEING RICH? 


THE Rothschilds have suffered much on account of 
their riches. The great Nathan himself one day re. 
ceived a formal death warrant from a secret political 
tribunal on the Continent, condemning him to a violent 
end. One day two tall, dark nen, with heavy moustache - 
and penetrating eyes, were ushered into his rcom at 
New Court. 

The financier Lowed, the visitors on their side did the 
same, but-said nothing. As the door closed behind 
them they began to feel in their pockets for something 
which was apparently concealed there. Rothschild’s 
fears at once led him to the conclusion that he was in 
the presence of assassins, and Innriedly scizing a huge 
ledger which was on his desk he hurled it with all bis 
force at the strangers and shouted loudly for help. 
When at l:st ain explanation was forthcoming Nathan 
discovered that the visitors were two foreign banker: 
Learing letters of intreduction, which in their nervous 
haste they were unable to discover. 

The late Baron Meyer Carl, of Frankfort. who was 25 
noted for his witty sayings as for his public spirit and 
financial enterprise, had frequent dealings with writers 
of threatening letters. Once while seated at dinner at 


a summer resort, a paper came flying through they” 


window and alighted on iis table. It was addressed to 
the Biron, whe, on pening it, read the following lacouie 
and anonymous messae: Death or £2.” 

The lanker at once took the required sum from his 
pocket, wrapped it in a piece of paper, on which he\ 


wrote: “ Better give £2.” Then hiding himself in the | 


curtain he #une it through the window. He saw a 
shabby genteel person pick it up, open it, and laugh 
heartily as he pocketed the gold piece and hurried away. 

~ fooled.” exclaimed the Barou with another hearty 
laugh. as he returned to the table and related to his 
yuests what had occurred. 

M. Huret once asked Baron Alphonse de Rothschild 
for his views on happiness—whether he thought that 
riches led to happivess. “ Ah, no!” answered the 
millionaire sadly und slowly, “that would be too 
glorious! Happiness is something totally different. I 
suppose,” he added reflectively, ‘some advantages do 
attach to money, or people would not give themselves so 
much trouble to gain it; but, believe me, the truest 
source of happiness is—work!” 

“You must be a happy man,” said Sir T. Fowell 
Buxton once to old Nathan Rothschild as he inspected 
the beauties and luxuries of the millionaire’s house at 
Stamford -_ , - ‘ig Bilis — 

“Ha t sappy!” was the bitter reply. “How 
can a ae Le happy when just as he is going to dine a 
letter is placed in his hand saying: ‘If you don’t send 
me £500 I will blow your brains ont!’ Happy: I 


happy!” 


an interest in the theatre, you shonid spend sixpence each 


go" 
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HOME NOTES. 


A PaGE MORE PakICULAbLY FCR LaDIEé. 


IsoBEL will be glad to anewer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, 20 far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked HOME NoTEs. 


for an hour previous to cook- 
ng. 

: . is made by mixing a small 
Luminous Paint quantity of calcium extphide 
with ordinary white paint. (Reply to TITMOUBE.) 


i Sea Iam asked for this recipe, 
N onfe olk Biscuits. and from the description do 


not recognise it. I shall be grateful to any of my 

readers obe will forward it to me. Norfolk biscuits 
uppear to be plain and light. one 

To Destroy Moths in Beaver Fur Sstecn 

of acetate of potash in one pint of rosemary. 

Tosi this to the skin, wetting the fur as little as 

possible. This treatment will destroy all the moth eggs. 


Vanilla Sugar and Flavouring. Precere 


pod. and cut it in pieces about a quarter of an inch long. 
lace it in a mortar with one pound of loaf sugar, pound 
altogether, sift through a wire sieve, and put in a well- 
corked bottle for use. 

takes a 


To Remove Rust from a Copper ji ¢ tie 


time to accomplish, but it is well worth the trouble. 
First scour well with coal ashes, using a piece of soft 
flannel dipped into water. If the rust is very obstinate, 
it may be n to scour with paraffin and coal ash. 


(Reply to HousEwIre.) iy a ia 
ake a breakfastcup o our, 
Lemon Snaps. six into it half a teacup of 
butter, add a quarter of a teaspoon of carbonate of soda 
and a teacup of caster sugar. Beat up two eggs, add to 
them one mful of milk, ditto essence of lemon; 
mix with the flour, etc., roll out very thin, cut with a 
tumbler, and bake in a moderate oven. 


those who attend to the 
In Sudden Ellnesses sick are too apt to fly 


to stimulants such as brandy, etc., without knowing that 
in any form of bleeding, even though the patient should 
faint, spirits should never be given. Alcohol always 
causes the heart to beat faster, and more blood to flow 
from the wounds. This applies specially to bleeding 

from the lungs. a4 =e 
° is a dish worth making for 
NM aples Fish Pie high tea where there is any 
-and’ cold boiled fish left over. Roll out the 
ary i a twelve or fourteen-inch square. Take some 
cold fish, remove the bones and skin; and mix it with a 
third as much boiled rice, some chopped parsley, and a 
little melted butter, cayenne pepper, and salt. Place 
the fich mixture in the centre of the pastry square, wet 
the edges, and fold each corner to the middle, like an 
envelope, pinching the pastry together. Brush the 
whole over with yolk of egg, and bake in a quick oven 
for half-an-hour. Serve hot on a Pa r d'oyley, well 
garnished with parsley. The cost of this dish is small, 
and the effect remarkably good. The filling may be of 

oysters or shrimps for a change. 
: may be destroyed by freel 

Black Beetles scattering lime pomder (euch af 
used for putting on bright steel with oil) on the floors, 
into all cracks, cupboards, and wherever the objection- 
able creatures congregate. Powdered borax may be 
used with the lime powder. Beetle Wafers pre as 
follows aro useful: Mix equal weights of red , Sugar, 
. ‘ad flour, roll it into sheets, and cut into small squares. 


Soak Tapioca 


_ Key these wafers at night near the beetles’ haunts, but 


careful that no domestic animal can touch them, as 
are highly poisonous. By fighting beetles for 
-eeveral weeks with the above recipes you will probably 
soon leasen the plague, and at the end of six months they 
should be all killed. If you object to using poisons, 
- a couple of hed and let them loose in the 
Fitchen at night. (Reply to THUNDER.) 
2 rather than in the newest 
Dress Suitably, fashion, and you cannot fail 
to look well. The blouse (No. 391, attern pat 
free 64d.) in the marginal sketch, design by Héltne, 
would, for instance, invaluable to 
the lady who is not blessed with a 
artindlacly good figure. The fulness 
rom neck to bust takes off any slight 
flatness, and the narrow tucks beneath, 
running parallel with each other, 
decrease the apparent size of the 
waist. The trimming of satin on the 
shoulder and the collar-band of the 
same material give a decided smart- 
ness to the whole, and the narrow 
bands of passementerie keep the full 
folds of the material in place, besides preserving the 


neat appearance. 


FEBRUARY. 
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may be renovated by spong- 
Black Felt Hats ey wee vemonin, after 


in 
being thoroughly brusked. (Reply to CARDIFF.) 


Wash in several waters six ounces 
Sago Soup. of sago. Put it into three quarts of 
stock, nicely flavoured with vegetables. Let it stew 
gently for an hour or rather more, stirring it occasion- 
ally to prevent it burning. Should the soup be liked 
thicker, allow half an ounce or more sago to each quart 
of stock. Add pepper and salt to taste. 
To remove ironmould 
I esis ep can sake cream gt tartar 
y parts, binoxide of potassium (powdered) fifty 8, 
oil of rose: one Le Mix. PThe spot a be 
moistened, and the fabric stretched over a tin plate. 
Sprinkle the powder upon the stain, moisten, and rub 
with the finger; lastly rinse in warm water. (Reply to 
ADMIRER OF P.W.) - " or 
elt a  tablespoo: C3) 
Scrambled £998. butter in a f Lee with 
@ little salt, but do not let it brown. Have ready the 
eggs required—say six—and as the butter warms pour 
them into a , Stirring them all the time and tossing 
them up until they are a soft mass. This dish is usually 
hoarer y being overcooked, so remember that directly 
e eggs cease to be liquid they are done. Turn them 
on to a hot dish, dust with pepper, and serve. (Reply to 
M. A. R., Clapham.) Tak 
" ake common 
To Avert Chapped Hands. starch and 
grind it with a knife until it is reduced to the smoothest 
powder. Put it in a clean tin box, so as to have it con- 
tinually at hand for use. After washing your hands, 
rinse them thorou a he clean water, wipe them, and 
while they are ye p, rub a pinch of the starch 
thoroughly over them, covering the whole surface. The 
effect is magical. The rough, smarting skin is cooled, 
soothed, and healed. (Henle to X. Z.) 


. will be found a good 
Stewed Ribs of Beef change from cheicial 
sirloin of beef. 


Roll a medium-sized piece of ribs, 
lard it with strips of bacon dipped with pepper and salt, 
and brown it in a stewpan, add a-few carrots, and simmer 
till reduced toa glaze. Then take a tablespoonful of 
butter, rolled in brown flour, moisten with half pint of 
stock, heat together, and boil up whilst stirring. This 
gravy may be added to the roast; then simmer till it is 
cooked through. To serve, Ft the meat on a hot dish, 
skewer it into shape, pour the gravy round, and pile the 
vegetables on the top. (Reply to Bird N.) 


Those who Wish to Add to their Weight 


and make flesh, appear at the present moment to be 
giving the subject much consideration. To those corres- 
pondents who have been seeking my advice lately, I 
would say, eat lean meat twice at least each day and 
farinaceous foods of all kinds. It is well to make milk 
the chief bev , Substituting chocolate or cocoa for 
tea and coffee. Exercise should be taken regularly each 
day, while over fatigue should be avoided. Though it ia 
very desirable in many cases to make flesh, it should 
always be borne in mind that the stout people are not 
always the strongest. (Reply to VELASQUEZ.) 


Two North- Country Bacon Dishes, 
(1) Cut as many hard-boiled eggs as you wish to use in 
two lengthwise, dip into beaten egg, then in dried bread- 
crumbs, seasoned with salt and pepper, and fry in a 
wire basket for two minutes. Cut some slices of bacon 
as thin as possible, roll thex up, and toast in a Dutch 
oven in front of the fire. When cooked place the pieces 
of egg on squares of buttered toast, and arrange a roll 
of bacon on each. (2) Cut some slices of brown and 
white bread of even size, and soak in milk. Take one 
slice of each kind, scatter with pepper and salt, and 
between put a slice of thin raw bacon. Scatter chopped 
hard-boiled eggs over, dip into frying batter, and cook 
in boiling lard till a nice brown colour. Drain the 
bacon cutlets very dry, and garnish with parsley. 
are very necessary to insure good health, 
Baths and the more frequently they are taken the 
better will be the result. People who have strong, quick 
circulations will find a daily cold bath the best tonic and 
health promoter possible. The really cold bath should 
alwaye be followed by brisk rubbing with a rough 
Turkey towel. There are many people whose systems 
cannot stand the shock of rr cold water, so they will 
do well totaketheir daily baths just warm, and afterwards 
to apis neck and chest with cold water. Now that a 
fixed bath is found in most houses, there is a t 
temptation to indulge oneself in very hot baths at night. 
This is useful to ward off a feeling of cold occasion- 
ally, but if Sreqoantty indulged in will only weaken an 
otherwise healthy constitution. Children’s baths require 
a + deal of consideration, and should be given, during 
cold weather, as quickly as possible. Delicate children 
who appear to get chilled og the usual morning bath, 
should not be soaped all over, but just bathed well in a 
bath of soapy warm water stood near the fire. As a 
rule during the winter months, it is best for a child to 
have a bath at night instead of in the morning. 


JULY. 


AUGUST. 


WEEK ENDING 
JAN. 1], Lsve. 


Where there is a farm, and ducks’ 

Ducks’ Eggs. eggs are brought in for use in the 
kitchen, they should be reserved for custards, to which 
they give a rich colour and flavour. 


When the Rubber Rollers of a Wringer 


become sticky, as they often do after eens flannels, 
rub them with kerosene, wipe dry, and they will be quite 
smooth and nice. ries ad 
} Te ake six or 
Mutton Jelly for Invalids. sven shanks 
of mutton, three pints of water, one pound of good 
gravy beef, and a toasted crust of bread. Soak the 
hanks for several hours, wash and dry them and place 
in a atewpan with the beef cut small and seasoned with 
pper and salt, add the water, and simmer gently for 
ve hours. Strain, and when cold skim off the fat, wipe 
the surface with a cloth wrung out in boiling water till 
every particle of grease is removed. Serve as broth or 


jelly as preferred. oe, 

Washing Shavls, le Gf wean and cal if 
down in sufficient water to make a thin jelly. When 
cold beat it with the hand, and add three teaspoonfuls 
of spirits of turpentine and one of spirits of hartshorn. 
Wash the shawl thoroughly in this mixture, then rinse 
in cold water till perfectly free from soap. This will be 
evidenced by the appearance of the water, which ought 
to be quite clear. Next rinse in salt and water to 

revent the colours from running. Wring dry, and 
‘old between two sheets, taking care not to allow two 
folds of the article to lie together. Now mangle, and 
press with a cool iron. (Reply to BRETON.) 


pared at h 
German Mustard ror, at ia Place ins 


basin a handful each of chervil, tarragon, parsley, and 
burnet, with one quart of whole mustard seed. Add a 
teaspoonful of celery seed, ditto cloves, mace, and lic, 
with pepper and salt according to taste. Pour sufficient 
vinegar over the ingredients to cover, and steep from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours, then pound it in a 
marble mortar. hen thoroughly pounded pass 
through a fine sieve; add enough vinegar to make the 
mustard the desired consistency, and as into jars for 
use. Cover over tightly with a bladder after corking. 
(Reply to C. R., Forest ate) eee ee 
: ’ n these 8 0! 
Children's Teeth. much eonble in the mouth 
could be saved if children were taught to brush their 
teeth regularly at night as well as morning, and so 
acquire a habit that will stand them in good stead all 
their lives. The night brushing is so ee i because 
it gets rid of the débris of food which has collected 
during the day, and, if not removed, this gives rise to 
acids injurious to the teeth, and which feed decay. 
Children should be taught to brush their teeth up and 
down as well as across, and to use a moderately hard 
brush. Warm water is preferable to cold, as it absorbs 
grease. A little carbonate of soda dissolved in the 
water used for cleaning the teeth is very good. 
-, Choose a plump rabbit, skin 
Stewed Rabbit. snd clean it, then soak in cold 
water an hour. Wipe the rabbit % cut it into small 
pieces, and place in a stewpan. Stick a good-sized 
onion, six cloves, three long peppers, ditto allspice, and 
add to the rabbit, with a bunch of sweet herbs. Cut into 
dice two rashers of bacon, and add to the rabbit; 
pour over the whole one and a half pinte of cold water, 
and let it simmer gently for two hours. Make a light 
suet crust, roll it out to half an ich thickness, and 
cut it into a round which is {smaller than the sauce- 
. Place the crust on the top of stew, and simmer 
Foe ation hour. To serve, place the crust on a hoz 
dish, arrange the meat on it, 


with the onion chopped finely 
on the top. Tinoken and 
colour the gravy and pour 
round. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Single column, per inch per insertion » £110 0 
Double ” ” ” ove . 38 OO 
Full page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 8nd or 3rd page of cover, or 
back page, per insertion oo owe tee TOC CO 
Half page ” ” ” op tee 358 00 
Quarter page ,, ” ” ve cee ~- 21710 0 
Bighth page ,, ” "” nw ow 8158 0 
Tenth page oo ” i) 9 oe ~~. F O00 
Front page, whole eos wo tele BOO CO 
” half... oo oo ‘os woe 45 00 
” quarter + ma we ww ow £2100 
” eighth eee for ove -. 22 580 


All spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per page rate, 

Black Blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra, AU advertisements are 
eudject to approval. All copy must be sent in by Noon on Thursday, 
January 9, if intended for the Issue on sale January 18 and dated 
January 25. The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or suspend the 
dnsertion of any advertisement without prejudice to other insertions on 
order, All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement 
Manager, ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly’ Offices, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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LADY THROWN FROM A TRAP, }ment--and lay prostrate for a twelvenonth. But for Pa'e People. <A specific for all the troubies of tie 


=—— 


Tux slight mischancea of a fall froma pony trap had ' Palo People. 
serious results in the case of Mrs. Devonshire, a well- “ How did you come to real of these stiauzely-named ; a 
know and widely-respected rexident in the little town of ; Pills?” asked a representative of the Sour Btcxs { THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL'S 
Beaconsfield. The accident occurred some six years ago, | Fes Press. I 
. and seemed to inflict a | “In the Curistian Groves. The case we saw waa | ' RETURNS, 


aoe . ug severe nervous shock. No, a similar one to mine. J had six boxes ut first. I[ sent! —_—-— 
eae ¥ # particular part, as she felt | to Dr. Williams’ establishment in London.” © Tr death rate of the United Kingdom always goes 
kanes Oe then, was injured, but for “You look well now.” up during the winter. The fogs, cold, and rain that 
ae eae CR MBO. \; timost a twelvemonth she “And I feel well, Ican get about now and do my ‘ure now in season—even the brisk frosts that ure so 
Rebs, : hn Re waisted away, and got al- | work. I scemed to gain moro strength st once when I usveeable to robust people—-tell with fatal effect on tha 
“A Se ~~> most like a shadow. She began with the Pills, and could move better. It was ‘ health of those of feebler consiitation and lower vitality. 
. : U\ begun to havea very strange | the Pills that did it, without doubt. When I began to The way to be safe in an Enslish winter is to fortity the 
i. \ feeling, from her back right ,; get about everybody was telling me what a miracle it | system against attacks, and to meet promptly any little 
ay Bs down to the bottom of her | was. and makiny such remarks as‘ Tnever thenght you ailments which may set in. Even should bronchitis or 


feet. She was examined by | sould yet about any more. 
ceveral doctors and weut in- | ‘ You ure a siiacle, &e., 
to one of the London | &c. Everyone was as- 
; hospitals for over two | tonished.” 

mouths, but did not get Letter. She could not turn in| | Variou: pcoplein Beacons- 
bed, could not move, nor could she get upstairs. The | field, on whom the reporter 
hospital doctors culed, corroborated Mrs. 
did not seem to “ae Jevonshire’s — statements, 
understand her ‘and expressed their surprise 
case at all. Ab- ,ut her being able to get 
scesses formedin » about again. Dr. Williams’ 
her side, and the ; Pink Pills fortify the norves 
doctor said that and thus cure nervous dis- 
explained all | crlers, paralysis, locomotor Londonderry.” ‘To people of ordinary health Dr. 
that she had atuxy, neuralgia, rhewma- ~ | Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are the best 
suffered before. j tism, St. Vitus’ dance, | possible tonic, and they cure paralysis, catenins ataxy, 
She afterwards nervous headache, and indigestion; diseases of ihe | influenza, rheumatism, svintica, neuralgia, nervous 
went to the High blood, such as scrofula, chronic erysipelas. and restore | headache, scrofula, chonic erysipelas, and suliow 
Wycombe and ‘pale and sallow complexions to the glow of | complexion. 

Earl of Beacons- health. Sold by chemists; also by Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
tield Memorial ‘Phey are now obtainable of allchemists, and from Dr. | Company, 46, Ho!born Viaduct, London, at 2s. fi. 
Cottage Hos- Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, [olborn Viaduct, ;a box; tix boxes 15s. 9d. post free. A specifi. 
pital—receiving London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 193. Hd., but are | for the female sex, and in men they cure all cases from 
excellent treat- | genuine only with full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills { worry, overwork, or excesses. 


‘other seasonxble iis make their appearance, prompt 
measures may relieve thom, as in the case of a wrantla. 
man whose letter we reprint. It runs aa follows: ° I 
beg to state that last January, duving the heavy frost 
and severe cold weather, | got an attack of bronchitis, 
followed by general weakness and Jassitude. I felt @o 
inclination for my meals, and as my ase is~xty I really 
felt that I was approaching the end. I tried a box of 
Dr. Williams’ Vink Pills for pale People, and inost 
decidedly at the end of a week 1 found an improvement 
in my health, and, ina fortnight, my appstite returned. 

| I returned to my business in a inonth, and to-day wm a3 
strong as ever [ was.—J. Conway, Orchard Street, 
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’S/TO THE DEAF. |itow te sie 20 te 257] Have ror nroctcats| FRANCS ce ce prin 
E P P S S ‘A Gentleman who cured himeclt of 1s BOSeoe Of COAL SAVER: W. RODGERS & CO., aad PAAN Ts PLASTER 


Deafness and Noises in tho Head after 4 : 
f A ° nies si ow 4 ith your name and address on the Lack, and 
fourteen years’ suffering will gladly send aaa er Pea ay m=} you will receive by next post full particulars | Fo, PAINS In THe CesT! For PAINS im THe Back I? 
; 
4” 


° 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


ARE YOU "SP NOVELTIES? 


fall particulars of the remedy post free.— - Atl sizes and ehapcs of their Wonderful Package of ; on 
Address, H. Crirton, Norfolk House, }$ 2t,¥eups te flrepiaco always tidy. SHEFFIELD CUTLERY & PLATE. | OR PAINS anrwiere, ano PAINS EvERIWHERE | 


Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. sro 1s Te 16161 TAS AG ech. f 50 ARTICLES of quarantecd gualtty 
Fronts with hinged bottoms, 9d scach for Carr! and Packing ent! 
0: TOBACCONISTS (COMMENC.- Sextra. For Kitchen Hanges. Tronts, 1 Stach, 3 . 


PECOCoosoooe 


£1 Price 13}d. of all Chemists, os for 15 Stamps frome 


ye SOLE maKcaes. FRANCIS & CO., Lerceeras 
TSS AALS a 


3 Grand tone, in walnut 
ING). Bee Illd. Guide ind Catdogue Pronts with Hinged Bottoma, 2 G each. Makes a charming Wedding, Birthday, or Christmas ase : 
ie Ls tad ed Lear a INSTRUCTIONS. — Measure length across front J] Gift. Write for particulars at ence, you will be more 105e denne 
tyouare, send usa card, and we will send ee ee ee Ge tae, (gnats: inside of stove; and inamo'shape. than pleased at the rosult. Grand New Catalogue, sears va po 
our exhaustive Catalogue Free. Euston Road, London. N-B.-Shop: | { CLARK & Co., Patentees, Hessle, Hull. 9 | 1.90 ftustrations of Eieotroplats sn CgRS £ CO. per month. Piano a 
fittera for all trades. (50 years’ reputation.) Mgr., PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, Agente wanted. Base ps a a reetont a om Catalogue free 
VARIETY COo., DALSTON, LONDON. H. Myers. SOCCOCOOEEOOEESOSCEEEOOSCOOOOOSE y Stree = BOYD (Limited), 19, Holborn, B.C. 
—— LS 


‘THE STOMACH GOVERNS 
THE WORLD.’ 


GesEraL Gorpom. 


DEPARTED ERRORS.—‘Our past becomes the mightiest Teacher to our 
FUTURE: looking back over the Tombs of DEPARTED ERRORS, we 
behold by the side of each the face of a WARNING ANGEL.’ 

Lorp Lrrtox. 

ES ‘Moderation is the silken string 

eT, running through the pearl chain of 
all virtues.’—Bisuor Hatt. 


| DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT 
ON THE BANK OF LIFE.— 


y Gate hours, fagged, unnatural excite- 

'ment, feverish cold, with high tem- 
Z |perature and quick pulse, breathing 
f ‘impure air, too rich food, alcoholic 
|drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other 
ies eS ‘blood poisons, biliousness, sick head- 
ache, skin eruptions, pimples on the 
i= |face, want of appetite, sourness of 
the stomach, &c.—UseENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT.’ It is everything you could]: 
| wish as a simple and natural health- 
giving agent. You cannot overstate 
its great value in keeping the blood 
pure and free from disease. 


It 

Never Fails. 

ESTAB. 21 YEARS. 

Have you a Cough? 
A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 


Try it also for 
Whooping-Cough, for Asthma, 
for Consumption, for Bronchitis. 


“Your Lung Tonic was recommended to me some years ago, and I have used 
dt with the most satisfactory results ever since. I keep tt in the house, and upon the 
first symptoms of a cold or cough, commence taking it, and invariably ind they 
disappear.''—A, J. SMITH, 29, Calderon Road, Leytonstone, 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


= 


——— 
ea 


ee 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 


** I wish toadd my testimony to the great curative properties of your Luiy Tonic, 
T have many times had proofs of its value in my family, and would not think it 
safe to be without a Lottle of it in the house. I believe it has been the means of 
Saving me many a doctor's bill.""—W.S. HOLLING WORTH, Clifton St., Manchester 


HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 
THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF LIVING — partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, 


saccharine and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exer-ise—frequently 
deranges the liver. I would advise alt bilious people, unless they are careful to keep tho liver acting freely, 
to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. 
| Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweot champagne, liqueurs, and brandies 
are all apt to disagree; while light white wines, and gin or old whisky largely diluted with pare mineral 
water charged only with natural gas, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S‘ FRUIT SALT? is 
reculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver; it possesses tho power of reparation when 
digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. A world of woos 
a there by those who keep and use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Therefore no family should ever be 
‘without it, 
BXo's "FRUIT SALT’ assists the functions of the LIVER, BOWELS, SKIN, and KIDNEYS by Natural Means; 
pafeanes Cains Sein moet ee cul mek ae BG BODET at OR 
has been taken in the earliest red hia Sruorable tt it! 


etages of a disense, it has in innumerable instances prevented a severe illness, 
out such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCBREASED. 
GAUTION.—Ezamine cach Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have 
been imposed on by a worthless and occasionally poisonous imitation. PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 


For outward | application, instead of 
poultices, use 


OWBRIDGE’S EMBROCATION. 


It is much safer, more effective, 
and less troublesome. 


. repared by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hol. 


Sold everywhere in bottles, at 1s. 1 
98. Od., 4s. 6d., and Ile, a 
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Pencrt-cases are this week offered to the fifty persons 
forwarding the cleverest_sets of three footlines suit- 
We give two familiar 


able for publication in P.W. 
examples to indicate the sort of thing required : 
If you stick to P.W. 
Nothing will trouble you. 
If you see it in P.WV., it’s 60. 


Sets of footlines to reach this office on or before 
Tuesday, January 14th, in envelopes marked “ Foot. 


TuHE question whether too much coffee is drunk in these 


days has been raised by a correspondent. Against 
general public such a charge 


other pick-me-u 


out supplying his real wants. Sooner or later 
reaction must set in. 


Mr. Picewicx asks whether a woman can be trusted 
My own opinion is that a 
woman when she wishes to can keep a secret better 
than a man. Asarule she will not take the trouble. 
It usually has to be some matter that concerns her- 
self. If there is anything that a women does not 
wish to be generally known, it isn’t known. She has 
an infinite capacity for bluffing: she is never, in fact, 
more at home than when appearing to do one thing 


to keep a secret. 


and really doing another, when professing to show 


hand while her cards are up her sleeve. This is why 
women are the most expert and adroit smugglers. 
The Custom House officials are outwitted by ten 
women where one man fails. A woman will look atthem 
with liquid eyes—with innocent indignation in every 
. line of her face—at the very suggestion of anything to 
declare, and finally sweep by with jewels in her corsets, 
scent bottles concealed in her stockings, and yards 
of lace hidden away somewhere beneath her skirt. Her 


| face all the time would deceive a physi 
' self-composure is inimitable. 
cs about a woman’s capacity to keep a secret. 


. _. Fust.ier writes: 


omist ; 


As an old reader of P.W.I do not like to eee snch a statement 
as I find embodied in auarticle on ‘' What becomes of Wounded 
Boldiers?’’ which apeeties in a recent issue of your paper. 

le 


The declaration is 
wounded were lcft six days without attendance, Now, sir, I 


nto one of the regiments of the light division, 


assistant surgeo! 
and we had 140 wounded. I can distinctly state that every 
: ef these had been attended to and placed on board the ship 


Jeft behind when we commenced our march on the 23rd. 


the invalids. 


made in P.W. was incorrect, and a one in 


A ey ee Mente 


n to me on the testimony of one who, from 


B. T. B. asks: “ Did the greatest generals like Napoleon 


‘and Wellington enjoy the sight of war P "— 


In the first place these are two names that cannot be 
It is doubtful whether even 
Napoleon actually enjoyed surveying the scene 

east, not with the eney. 


of a battlefield—at 
ment of a Roman audience looking down on 


t from Moscow. 


bloodshed. “Take my word for it,” he once wrote, 


Almighty God that you might never see such a 
again.” Vatter the Lattl 


supposed to have been mad. 


a tt Cay eee subs we Lip Liddy godule. sihJd i 


could not possibly be 
} made. In fact, it might be well if more coffee were 
consumed in the place of tea. It is chiefly with City 
men that the habit is assuming alarming proportione. 
Coffee is a mild and convenient form of stimulant. 
To those who wish to be economical it can be made to 
take the place of food, and there are hundreds of men 
who taste nothing between breakfast and supper but 
two or three cups of coffee without anything to eat. 
The habit is injurious. In the end a man becomes 
nervous and sickly. It is not really that there is any- 
thing harmful in the coffee itself, but, like every 
like too much smoking, in fact—it 
disguises a mans mental and physical tiredness with- 


here is no doubt 


that after the Battle of the Alma the 


off for the wounded by the afternoon of the 22nd September, the 
battle having been fought on the 20th, and that not one man was 


Rassian wounded were, of couree, left behind; but they wore 
eollected in the village on the bauke of the Alma. A medical 
eficer, Dr. Thompson. was left in charge of them, and a menses 
geut by Lord Raglan to the adjacent Tartan village that he held 
the inhabitants responsible for feeding and otherwise caring for 


I need hardly say how sorry I am if any statement 


way reflecting on the honour of the Bnitish Army. 
The fact in question, however, although not supported 
q go far as I can discover in any published account of 
the Battle of the Alma and the days that followed, was 


arena where the gladiatorial contests were taking 
Yet he was always impassive; he showed no 

a weakness or pity even during the terrible 
e was, in fact, callous. 

‘Wellington on the other hand loathed the sight of 


you had seen but one day of war, you would prey. to 
ing 
le of Waterloo Wellington 


take an absolute delight in massacre. Alexander, we 
have reason to believe, did. But then Alexander is 


hastly terro of a battlefield is one.thing, to 
sara ta the sight gnother. Lshould doubt if ay of 


Be ee al ronal imamate stage of 


MacEpinzuneu is aggrieved because of the statenient 

that I find some of my warmest supporters in 
Glasgow and Dublin. He thinks that dinburgh 
ought to have been mentioned too. But when I re- 
ferred to Glasgow—because I believe I have more 
readers there than in any other city in the North—I 
meant to draw no invidious distinction. My papers 
have a very large circulation in every part of cot- 
land, and, so far as that goes, some of P. “3 wai mest 


the British Isles. Tbe Edinburgh verdict of our new 
magazine is, lam told: “ Solid, sound, and mag-nifi- 
cent.” All of which is pleasing. 

A CORRESPONDENT who has bzen rummaging over some 
old newspapers has come a ross the following adver- 
tisement which a ee in the QuizzicaL GAZETTE, 
published on April lst, 1819 : 

GREAT BARGAIN.—A Tradesmen having no further use 

for his excellent little Wife, whom he has had five years. 
would be glad to sell her cheap, to any Gentleman who would 
use her well. Any timid, infirm, and gouty Gentleman would 
find her a valuable and excellent acquisition to increase the 
agitation of his nerves, to double the miseries of decrepitude, and 
to impart a threefold agonising torture to every paroxysm of 

Gout! She is rising twenty-five years old, is nearly six feet one 

inch high, has great bone and plenty of blood ; has grand action 

and good courage; has been used to driving, and is perfectly 1- 

temperate. Slichas souad wind, warranted, and sure-tongued, 

which qualities will bear the strictest trial. She will be found 
very handsome, and in no wise timid in her paces. 
She may be seen any day just before dinner, beating the Cook 
in the kitchen, at No. 2, Black-eye Row, North-Harridan Square. 
N.B.—To save trouble, price 5s. and a pot of porter. 

S. E. R.—The slowest railway in the world is the 
Arizona and New Mexico. A distance of eighty-cight 
miles is covered with comparative ease in eight 
hours. Occasionally, however, the train is an hour or 
two behind the scheduled time. The fare is fivepence 
amile. Thisis. cheap when one considers how long 
the pleasure lasts. There is no reason why the 
Arizona and New Mexico could not meke better time. 
The permanent way is good, and the engines are good. 
There is, however, no competition, and a railway, a8 
you know, dear 8. E. R., never does anything except 
under compulsion. 


RUCKSTANDSBILDNER—we do not charge by the letter 
in P.W.— Ruckstandsbildner,” I repeat, aske\the fol- 
lowing question: “Je there any legal authority for 
the use of Greenwich time throughout Great Britain?” 

———This is really a legal question. Itis a 
point that a solicitor would lay before counsel. Some 
authorities bave decided one way and some another. 
In the Statutes (Definition of Time) Act, 1880 (43 & 
44 Vict., cap. 9), it is enacted that whenever any 
expression of time occurs in any Act of Parliament, 
deed, or any other legal instrument, the time referred 
to shall, unless it is otherwise ifically atated, be 
held in the case of Great Britain to be Greenwich 
time, and in the case of Ireland, Dublin time. It is 
remai ked, however, that Sir James Stephen says, in 
the Larceny Act, “Criminal Law Digest,” in refer- 
ring to the expression “of the clock’’: “ It may be 
worth while to observe that the expression ‘nine of 
the clock,’ ‘six of the clock,’ indicates mean as 
opposed to solar time ; but a question might arise as 
to whether they mean local mean time or the mean 
time commonly observed at any given place. London 
time, or, as it is called, railway time, is now very 
generally observed, and there is a difference of more 
than twenty minutes between London and Cornwall. 
Local mean time is the natural meaning.” In one 
case, to which attention has been drawn, a defendant 
arrived at a court at the local time appointed by the 
Court to sit, but found that the Court had met by 
the Greenwich time and had decided againsthim. The 
difference of interpretation of the time appointed led 
to the granting of a new trial. 

OF all the many thousands of letters which have come 
to hand about the Macazing, I do not think any has 
gratified me more than the one which follows, and 
which is printed with Mr. Dawson’s permission : 


” 


the 


the 


her 


her 


was 


one 
told 


The 


any 


his 


the new monthly surpasses anything I have come across at the 
i letterpress, illustrations, and type are alike incomparable, 

i the complete success which you 80 

y sense of fairness alone impels me to 


dress these few. words to you. 
Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Sypnzy Dawson. 


Tyg extravagance of economy is the subject suggested 
bya letter that I have received from a co! . mdent 
on what he aptly describes as the telegraphic craze. 
It is against the meanness of people in the matter of 
sending telegrams that he raves. I think there must 
be something infectious about the ordinary post- 
office. Perhaps it is because the ils are 
never sharpened. Everything, in a w is meanl 
done. The pencils themeelvee are carefully tied wit 
string, just as if anyone would ever want to run off 

post-office pencil. Then the string is usuall 


“if 


in the middle of your arin: the string be the 
pencil a jerk and spoils the whole thing. finds, 
too, a contemptible see forms. By this ti 


turn colour. He knows that the Post Office are not 
going out of their way to help a aed ia 
vt 18 


admirers are to be found in the most isolated parts of 


iy at ~ : . © 
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stops. They will count every word, and quarrel 
over hyphens and numbers, and suggest that his best 
handwriting is a code because it cannot be read. 
Meanness is always met with meauness. The man 
begins to scamp and save his words in order to save a 
h nny. This, of course, is foolish. But a beggar!y, 
sordid, niggardly sort of spirit is the most catching 
thing in the world. It is not a matter of expense with 
most people; it is, in fact, a matter of form. Yet 
some people go to the other extreme. My correspon- 
dent appears to have forgotten that. There are men 
who get the telegraph fever just as they get the 
measles. It is like the cigarette habit or the drink 
habit. When once it fastzns on a man it is very 
seldom that he can break himeelf of it. There are 
telegraphic fiends who make everything an occasion 
for a telegraph. They take a pride in using as many 
words as possible. Numbers of men and girls, too, 
for the matter of that, do their love-making by 
telegraph. Then there are others who use the wires 
just for the fun of the thing. Any amount of chaff 
goes through the telegraph office at the regular tariff 
rates. There aro some people who think it makes 
them look important to be always sending wires. But 
asa rule telegraphy makes a man mean. It is the 
old story of penny wise and pound foolish. 


THE statement was made in a recent issue that post- 
office employés travelling in railway anne vans 
could not benefit, in case of accident, under our 
£2,000 railway insurance system. The fact, however, 
has been pointed out that the majority of these poct- 
office sorters are ticket-bearing passengers. This, cf 
course, alters the matter considerably, and arrange- 
ments have been made to extend the scope of the 
coupon so that the benefits secured thereunder will be 
in future granted to those post-office sorters who are 
ticket-bearing passengers. 

ENGINEER asks: “ Which is the biggest blasting opera- 
tion that has ever been carried out?” I 
believe that the destruction of Flood Rock, at what is 
known as Hell Gate, outside New York is historical as 
the most gigantic operation of its kind that has ever 
been undertaken. I have by me a graphic description 
of the work. The island or rock was about nine acres, 
possibly rather more, in extent. To blow up this huge 
mass it was honeycombed under low water mark with 
tunnels, twenty-four galleries running in one direction, 
interrected by forty-six at right les. These gal- 
leries were pierced in eve divection by drill-holes, of 
which there were over 12,000, each with a depth of 
nine fe2t and a diameter of three inches. Into each of 
these were inserted, first, a cartridge of some dee ot 


explosive material, and above that a cartri of 
dynamite, the two exactly occupying the entire bore. 
In the preliminary operations over 86,000 cubic 8 
of rock were tunnelled out. Water was admitted to the 
mine, and in October, 1885, it was exploded. The 
resistance offered to the explosives equalled 500,000 
tons of rock and 200,000 tons of water. The spark 
which exploded this enormous mine was sent along the 
wires by the little daughter of the chief engineer. 
The sight that the spectators witnessed was extra- 
ordinary. There stood above the Flood rock a mighty 
column of water, nine acres in area and 200 feet high, 
with pinnacles of foam and spray piercing still higher. 
The whole mass looking like a magnificent iceberg of 
crystal clearness and enormous proportions. For an 
instant it ap d to hover motionless in the air, 
and then with a crash it collapsed in irre 

mountainous foam, casting up acres of spray in all 
directions, and sending a great wave splashing 
against the shore. A dazzling yellow cloud of guses 
from the explosives hung over the boiling waters. The 
shock was plainly felt in all parts of New York 

although causing no damage. 
FURTHER amounts to hand towards the FresH AIR 
Funp are thankfully acknowledged below : 
Amount Previously Acknowledged - £123 2s. 83d. 
£10 28. 6d.; J. AL; J. M. 
ees ons i Md Me Wea eS 


Grand Total (P.W.) - £134 16s. 24d. 
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Messrs. | F, oe & SON, the Well-known Carpet Manufact Leed | 
By me EADERS OY Pesrton Werk! ¥. AND MAY Lapierre oe . aa 
RUOUDOSIRAD a Red 
This is the aves ek . Ison he p parties tarnishing Tee for ten long years, and 
L:5 
OUR. NEW: MENTH URE! rant Feit) Wherens im wunchring rth our new Productions = FUE THU DENT ¥; ee IFTS 
at it ic ‘urkiah wv ‘ 5 

eA the elegant and costly denignn of Wilt 4 nm make, Th o mavanteue Libs gained fateree ans 


various roums at one cunt. This is a valuable step in ecohoiny, 


“queen's Royal” Honsshold Oarpets and Hearthruge are extolled IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Messrs. GRAHAM & CO. intend to- present their customers with a 


by all the Geen oi Earth. 
Monster Parcel as a means of advertising their celebrated 
y REIBLE BIOS: TURKEY PATTERNS, eo ft. ity. It may not occur egain. 
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and 

sale Price HEARTHRUGS: “2 Price Value unequalled in toe atoaen 4388. “ing. As @ favour 
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wie r a 
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cr by TARIt. i 12ft. by zife. 386 
REMARKS.—/. lady customer writes complaining that we 
eral cut tou large @ carpet for the money. Be this so or not, we 

“end out no Carpet measuring less than 6ft. by 9{t.—even for 


TEaT THEM. THEY WILL SURPRISE YOU. 
Is THR HIGH cS BROT OF JVsTICE (CHANCERY DIViston), 
HO! WEBB BROT ERS.—On the tsth day of July, 
isa, ie torasit Mr. Justice Chitty grantod an interim injunc. 
restraining Messre. Webb "Brothers, of Hackney Wick, from 
ning. Mr, \ ea Hodg-on’s Trade Mark “ Folipas, " 
74 (Leeds! 
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‘course: CARPETS 


PRODIGIOUS SALE of the * PRUDENTIAL” 


REVERSIBLE CARPETS 


Reversible, woven throughout with with a Meome horder to corres- 
pond ; ric hy blended tn several colourn to suit uny furniture. 
jade in Wo sizes only. These car @re the production of muah 
care, labour, and forethought, wt re made in handsome end 
elaborate pata tne (which are pri ol by registration), They 
combine the rich bleaded colours of the Turkish and Persian 
with the elegant designa of the Wilton, These gouds cannot be 
distinguished from real Brussels when laid down, and cannot be 
exoelled in durability. 
Reduced 


* Lowick-by-Beale, Northumberl:and, Ausust 17, 
“‘GENTLEMRN,—Received to-day your second parcel of Jewellery, 
with which we are immensely pleased. We really wouder how you 
cando it. The watch itself is worth more than the money charged 

for the whole. Mauy thanks for punctuality. Very truly yours, 
ee WILLIAM McISAAC," 


Gouns BETTER THAN HIS £15 WATCH. 
“11, North Street, St. Petera, Tunbridge Wells. 
a GENTLEMEN, —Some few weeks ayo I sent to your firin for the 
jewellery and advertised watch, of which [am surprised; the Wut hk 
isa beutiful timeint, Ipmust admit, iu fuct, it goes better than im 
£15 gold watch ; aud for the jewelery it is astonishing valu 1 think 
you must lose mieney over such gifts, ux Iterin it. The wateh alone 
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Sale Price This Gigantic Offer is a Special Bale Price oft. t : faithfully “LEWIS C. RHODES.” 
Contract, made with: readers of uft. by 12 1 Any Watch not received in yoing order : ; si eed? oul 
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ve for 168. 64., once, and.send for this wonderful Orders will be executed in rotation. Money returned if not as represented, 


~id at the price: Buitable for Sttting-roo. or Bedroon. 
Uwrdere@ and Woven in Art Colours. large er ough to cover ai. NOTE,—The entire parcel will pees for 6s, 6d. (port froe registered 7s.), Kuch customer will receive gratis 


a ised room, advertisement for our gocds, th ; ; 7 . 
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mmr nde a BEECHAMS 
PILLS 


ARE universally admitted 
to be WORTH A GUINEA A 
BOX for Bilious and Nerv- 
ous Disorders, such as 
Wind and Pain in the 
Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fulness_ and 
Swelling after Meals, Dizzi- 
ness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, 
Loss of Appetite, Shortness 
of Breath, Costiveness, 
Seurvy, Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
Frightful Dreams, and _ all 
Nervous and Trembling 
Sensations, &e. The first 
dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. Every 
sufferer is earnestly invited 
to try one box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For females of all ages 
these Pills are invaluable, 
as a few doses of them 
carry off all humours and 
bring about all that is 
i required. No female should 

ae. PPPS PAE aia be without them. There 
, is no medicine to be found 
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act like magic, and a few 
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For a Weak Stomach, 
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most important organs of 
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found the benefits which 
are insured by their use. 
They strengthen the whole 
muscular system, restore 
the long-lost complexion, 
and bring back the keen 
edge of appetite, arouse 
into action with the rose- 
bud of health the whole 
payaier energy of the 
. uman frame. These are 
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Readers will kindly notice that the prizes given with BEECHAM’S ADVERTISEMENT COM- TRE 10. 
PETITIONS are in no way limited to takers or purchasers of Beecham’s Pills, the Proprietor being BEECHAM'S PILLS 
simply desirous of putting a little fresh life into advertising ideas. 


Mark your envelope “£25,” and address Have the Largest Sale of any Patent 
° Medicine in the World, 


| The Proprietor of “Beecham’s Pills,” St. Helens, Lancashire, | 2:tes ove 2.000.000 


BOXES per annum. 
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